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CHAPTER I. 

MARGARET IN THE BORDER-LAND. 

She was sitting out on the lawn in a long 
easy chair. Her head was pressed against 
the cushions — her face turned upwards to the 
sky. Her eyes were closed ; their white lids 
and their red-brown lashes drooped heavily 
on to her pale cheeks ; so heavily that it 
seemed as if she would never be ablq to 
raise them again. 

It was a pathetic young figure. She had 
fought a long, hard fight with Death ; they 
said she had gained the victory. 

Presently, after she had rested a little 
while, she found strength enough to raise her 
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eyelids ; she opened her eyes, opened them 
very wide. They seemed unnaturally large 
in her mere shadow of a face. 

She looked across the clear brown water 
of the moat to a tall silver birch, a * lady of 
the forest,' standing in all its soft beauty 
against a space of intense blue sky, along 
which two transparent little clouds were sail- 
ing. It was all a very long way off from 
Margaret ; everything she saw was far away 
from her now ; the moat, the stork, motion- 
less on one leg, just opposite, the Mandarin 
ducks, with their heads under their wings, 
by the water's edge, even the daisies grow- 
ing at her feet — ^they were all far away, like 
everything her eyes saw ; it was only what 
she could see without eyes that was near her 
now. 

She gazed earnestly, with a gentle, wist- 
ful, questioning look, up into the clear space 
of deep blue, and then leaned back again on 
her cushions. 

She lay perfectly still for a few minutes ; 
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then a little quiver ran along the pale lips, 
and a tear stole from under the brown lashes 
and went slowly down her cheek. She did 
not wipe it away, but before it had gone a 
strange smile, that seemed to have come down 
from a heavenly land, lighted up her wan face 
to angelic beauty as she raised her hands and 
meekly folded them on her bosom. Poor 
little pale hands ! Their fingers drooped 
apart in very weakness ; they had not even 
strength to keep together; yet she smiled 
and smiled until another tear fell. 

Her face was utterly pure. One might 
have thought the angels were already carry- 
ing her to heaven ; that she was even now 
a disembodied saint ; that the slight shadow- 
like form which made her visible was but a 
dim reflection of her earthly body even less 
clear than the image of the silver birch in the 
brown water of the moat before her. Her 
black dress, put on to-day for the first time, 
seemed hardly to be clothing anything sub- 
stantial ; all of her that appeared at all real 
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4 TIIE WORLD SHE AWOKE IN. 

was her abundant red-brown hair, and the 
black silk handkerchief tied loosely over it 

Her face was still turned upwards to the 
sky ; her thoughts were all in that other land. 
They were vague, dreamy, beautiful ; at first 
wandering among dear familiar beings that 
had not long left this earth, but gradually 
gaining ^ in distinctness until they centred 
in the Name above everj* name. 

A deep sense of infinite rest and certainty, 
die calm and happiness of the ' sweet and 
blessed country,* came over her, and she fell 
asleep in the drowsy stillness of the sununer 
noontide. 



CHAPTER II. 

THE WORLD SHE AWOKE IN. 

Margaret only slept a few minutes. She 
awoke with a start, and, looking up, saw her 
little old grandfather standing by her side^ 
holding a Japanese tray, on which were a 
glass of wine and some sponge-cakes. 

' Ah, my poor little dolly girl ! ' he ex- 
claimed as Margaret opened her eyes. ' Now 
you've been talking to the angels ^^in ! 
You won't get well if you do that. Look 
here — just come back to this very nice World. 
Ah, it is a very good little world indeed, and 
full of interest.' 

He put the tray down on the grass, care- 
fully lifted his patient into a rather more 
upright position, and gave her the wine. 
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The waterfowl, knowing insrinctivelj', 
even in their dreams, that food was not hr 
fAff woke up too, and b^;an to swim over die 
moat M3rg2ure^s grandfather riirew them a 
few pieces, and Margaret herself was quite 
amused at their struggles to get diem. She 
locked at die ducks and dien into her grand- 
£ufaer^s face, and almost laughed, seeming as 
pleased and surprised as if she had never 
seen ducks eat cake before; so finesh and 
^pleasant do the common diings of life ap- 
pear after we have been without them for 
arwhile. 

'Here! here!' she said, breaking off a 
morsel and trying to throw it to the birds. 
But it fell near her, and the ducks came on 
the grass to look for it. 

' It is very sweet out here, grandpapa/ she 
said, in such a small, small voice that the old 
man, whose ears were not as quick as his 
eyes, failed to catch her meaning. 

* Too sweet ? ' he cried, speaking very 
loudly, and coming close to her ear, as if she 
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were deaf. * Have some dry biscuits in- 
stead ? ' 

* I said, " It is very sweet out here," ' re- 
peated Margaret, pressing her hand to her 
chest and trying to raise her voice. 

* Oh, yes ! ' returned the old man ; * you're 
getting better. You'll soon find out that this 
is a sweet little world to live in. Ah, ma 
goodnaas ! ' This was the family ejaculation. 
' How stupid people are who say it's a bad 
world ! The only bad thing is that we can't 
stop in it always.' 

* I don't want to stay here always,' said 
Margaret, thinking that she was not quite 
sure whether she wanted to stay here at all. 

* Ah, but you'll want to stay very much 
when you find some one nice to stay with ! ' 
exclaimed her grandfather, with a twinkle of 
his bright brown eyes ; and he began whisk 
ing round and round her and arranging her 
chair and pillows very deftly. 

Margaret was unable to talk much, and he 
was too good a nurse to task her strength ; so 
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after he had told her to go to sleep again and 
had thrown a few pieces of cake to the stork 
on the opposite bank, he sat down on the 
Persian rug at Margaret's feet, clasped his 
hands round his knees, and began to talk 
aloud to himself. 

There was something so like an old grey 
marmoset about him, about his quick, bright 
eyes and his nimble ways, that had he 
suddenly darted up a tree perhaps you would 
not have been very much surprised. For a 
few minutes he talked quite plainly enough 
for Margaret to hear ; but she could not have 
conversed with him even had she wished to 
do so, which she did not, although his words 
agitated her considerably. Perhaps he did 
not know how far his voice went. 

* Yes,' he said, looking up and down the 
smooth exquisitely kept green sward beyond 
t\ui moat, *you are a nice little world, my 
world r It was all his — everything he could 
«jw, The limpid brown water, the soft grass, 
t\Ui ol4 y;rtiy bridge, the glistening green ivy, 
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the tall fir standing sharp and firm against the 
clear sky, the silver birch merging gently into 
the clouds — they were all his ; so were the 
beautifiil white house and the weeping willow 
he had turned his back upon — everything all 
around, and a great deal more besides, was 
his — ^all except the space of blue sky and the 
clouds and the wild birds that flew across the 
range of his sight, and — ^perhaps — Margaret. 
*You are a nice little world, my world. 
And yet she was not satisfied with you ; and 
now this litde sick baby of hers is not satisfied 
either, but goes and talks to the angels that 
live up in her brain ! She used to say, that 
other Margaret, " Papa, I want to do some- 
thing for the great poor world." She must 
go and have an enthusiasm for everything 
that is • ugly and disagreeable ; she must go 
and think of people who have nothing to eat 
and no fresh air to breathe. I say to her, 
" My pretty little girl, you have a good dinner 
every day and beautiful things always, and 
fresh air as much as you like. Be happy, my 
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little doll, for you live in a very charming 
little world." But she said, "No, I can't be 
happy unless everybody else is happy too." 
So silly she was, my poor little girl ! Then 
she goes and talks with those angels that live 
up in her brain and does not enjoy herself ; 
until one day she finds a man — a clever man, 
do you see — ^but who also has angels in his 
brain to ruin him. He says to her, " Come, let 
us kill ourselves for love of the dirty, hungry 
people ; " and she says, " John, you have found 
out what I want to make me happy. I will 
go with you." For she was never happy here 
in my nice little world. I say, "John, you are 
a clever man : be a great physician and grow 
rich." But they both go away and kill them- 
selves and leave me this half-dead grown-up 
baby, who also has an enthusiasm for killing 
herself. Ah ! bah ! There are indeed many 
fools bom every day. But yet they were 
noble, Margaret and John. Our ancestors 
had a grand zeal for martyrdom. Those Hu- 
guenots, they found their pleasure in being 
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Starved at Rochelle, in being burned, in 
being tortured, in effacing themselves in the 
most painful ways. I thought it had all died 
out. I never had any of it, nor my wife, when, 
see, it appears again in my own family, 
although I never opened any door for it. 
Oh, well, it will go some day ; but what is 
once in a race lasts long.' * I was fond of Mar- 
garet,' he went on mentally. * My poor little 
girl ! It is sad, it is sad ; yes, it is very sad ! ' 
He turned round to see if his Margaret's 
Margaret were asleep. He was not certain 
whether she were so or not. He looked at 
her attentively and resumed his old position. 
* Poor baby ! ' he said. * She has been ill 
indeed ; but she has turned the right corner. 
She will do — ^yes, she will do. She looked 
just now like her little mother, only all 
English. It is better, perhaps, that she is all 
English. Her hair goes in great waves like 
her mother's, but it is red-brown instead of 
dark brown. It is just like the angels in the 
Francia picture in the National Gallery — it is 
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the saintly colour/ And he sat for some time 
meditating on the two Margarets, until at 
length he thought his grand-daughter had 
been on the lawn quite long enough, for it 
was the first time she had been out at all 
since her illness ; and he helped her back to 
the house, carried her up to her own room, 
and gave her into the care of the muse again. 

His wife's shriU voice reached him from 
the drawing-room. He did not go in, but 
sat down, with his red fez on, on the floor of 
his threshold like a contemplative old Turk. 

His wife was pouring out her griefs and 
wrongs to a lady friend in a torrent of 
vehement words that threatened to become 
almost incoherent Her voice went on with- 
out a pause, sometimes rising almost to a 
shriek, sometimes falling into a sobbing wail. 
Even without seeing her you could tell that 
her speech was accompanied by violent 
gesticulations. If you had closed your eyes 
and shut out England you might have fancied 
yourself in the narrow street of an Eastern 
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city listening to some clamorous dusky woman 
calling from her housetop to her neighbours 
on other housetops. 

* Poisoned, me dear-r-r, poisoned ! ' she 
was exclaiming, ringing a great many R's. 
' All through going to live in haahrible, haah- 
rible, dirrety, dirrety places ! Dirrety ! Ah, 
my God ! What dirret ! PoufF ! One can- 
not breathe such air ; it is thick and it smells ! 
Ah, how it smells ! ' You could hear her strik- 
ing her hands with the words, ' Rooms full 
of children, if you can call them children. 
(Nasty things, me dear-r-r! Ah! pah! I 
couldn't touch them.) All so full you cannot 
step, or you would crush twenty ! thirrety ! 
hundred of them ! And creeping things. 
Ah ! Get on your dress. Oh ! Haahrible ! 
haahrible ! ' 

' But why he go there ? Why good, 
clever, handsome man go there ? And why, 
why ' — * with a fierce sob — * why take my dear 
daughter —my daughter, who was more good 
than all the saints — take her away from me 
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who loved her like my life — ^ah, much more 
than my life — and poison her ? And all for 
nothing! What good could one poor little 
woman do with so much dirret ? Ah, what 
I have suffered, what I have suffered ! My 
heart, torn, torn, broken for my little girl, 
who loved me so much — ^who was so fond 
of us. And yet he would take her away to kill 
her, to poison her. And I told him — " Jaahn," 
I said, " take her not away from me. You do 
not love her as I do. She has always been 
with things that are beautiful. Take her not 
away." Ah, what pain ! Ah, what agony ! 
It is fearful — fearful ! Why do they say it is 
so long ago ? Should I forget her, then, if it 
is long ago ? To a mother there is no long 
ago when her child is dead — it is always now 
— now that it is gone away from her. Ah, my 
God ! what pain to lose one's children ! What 
grief ! what grief ! ' 

* They died in a noble cause,' said an 
English voice, calm, polite, but not un- 
moved. 
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' I do not like your misty Paradise ; I 
want my child with me — always with me in 
this beautiful warm world. 'Tis all the 
world I know anything about. Ah ! it is a 
good world, a beautiful world. Why take her 
out of it when she was young ? ' 

' She has left you her daughter to be a 
comfort to you/ said the English voice. 

' Ah, the poor baby ! The most unfortu- 
nate child ! It is something, perhaps, to have 
her ; but we know not yet whether she will 
live. She is pale, pale, like a lily that is 
going to die.' 

'Dr. Bruce seems to think she is pro- 
gressing very favourably.' 

' Ah ! bah ! Would you believe a doctor ? 
No, no, she will die in spite of Dr. Bruce and 
all the other know-nothings.' 

' Let us hope you will have a better 
account to give when we next meet. Re- 
member me to Mr. Des Anges. Good-bye ! ' 

There was a gentle rustle of silk, a few 
parting words, and the visitor stepped into 
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the hall. Mrs. Des Anges looked out of the 
drawing-room door and saw her husband still 
sitting on the mat gazing out into the garden. 
'Joachim! Joachim Peter, Me dear-r! 
you will die very soon any way — do not kill 
yourself before the time by sitting in dread- 
ful draughts, me dear-r.' Old Des Anges 
turned round at the sound of his own name 
and sprang to his feet. The visitor stepped 
forward and offered her condolence in due 
form. 

* It is sad, it is sad,' the old man mur- 
mured. * As for Margaret, she will soon be 
well. She is young and strong.' 

' Joachim Peter, how can you stand there 
and say so, when you know she is going to 
die immediately ? ' 

* Not just yet,' said Margaret's grand- 
father. ' No, no, no, no, we need not get 
her little box just yet.' So saying he accom- 
panied the visitor to her carriage. 

' Ah, that woman ! ' exclaimed Mrs. Des 
Anges. ' She talk — she talk — she talk all the 
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time ! I say to myself, " Why don't you go, 
woman ? " But she talk and talk — my ears 
are stunned quite, my head goes round and 
round. What have you done with that un- 
fortunate child ? You have starved her 
while that woman's tongue has been going. 
You have kept her in the garden until she 
has caught her death of cold.' 

* She is all right. Leave her quiet for a 
little while. Susan is looking after her.' 

' Susan, poor ignorant grrl, what does she 
know ? She will forget to give the medi- 
cine. I must go see. If other people come 
you must speak to them ; I am sick of such 
silly talk.' And Mrs. Des Anges turned 
abruptly and went up the stairs. 

As she goes you may notice, if you choose, 
how perfectly her soft black cashmere is cut. 
Mrs. Des Anges considers that, although 
she has grown-up grand-daughters, she is the 
only woman in Kestham who ever wears a 
dress. 

' Dress ! You call the things " dress " that 

VOL. L c 
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these women wear ? Ah, ma goodnaas ! — 
(this was a iamHy expression) — *they are 
sacks — sacks ; and yet they pinch ; ah, how 
they pinch ! * she would often exclaim, fling- 
ing out both her arms with a wild gesticu- 
lation that showed her own easily fitting 
garment to its greatest advantage. * If I 
give one hundred poimd there is not a 
woman in England who could make me a 
dress. They have not the brains, me dear-r ; 
they are all fools. An Englishwoman cannot 
make a dress ; it is impossible — as impossible 
as that an Englishman could make a boot 
An English boot ! That idea is indeed too 
laughable ! ' So Mrs. Des Anges always had 
her whole toilette from Paris. Not that she 
was invariably satisfied with what was sent 
her, as her voluminous and very sarcastic 
correspondence could testify ; even the simple 
cashmere she was now wearing had been the 
subject of many letters. 

' Madame is on the rampage to-day,' 
observed Madame's husband to himself. * I 
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hope she won't rampage about the poor baby 
too much.' 

' Joachim Peter, me dear-r, ' exclaimed the 
lady, turning round from the landing, ' have 
I then not enough on my hands but you 
must stand in a draught and catch cold? 
You are but an idiot, me dear-r. Why do 
you not take care of yourself ? ' 

' I am going up to my lair directly,' said 
Mr. Des Anges. 

' And mind,' continued his wife, ' that 
you go quietly past the door of Margaret — 
that you do not wake the poor-er thing.' 

Mr. Des Anges or anyone else would 
have had to tread very heavily to have been 
heard passing over those thick carpets, and 
old Des Anges had still a light, nimble step. 

He passed his wife and Margaret's door 
without further interruption and reached ther 
second floor, where were his own domains, 
and where he reigned supreme over a fine 
set of dens, in which he had accumulated his 
own pet possessions. 

C2 
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The rooms were in no sort of order at all. 
Their contents were extremely miscellaneous : 
a few fine old oil paintings, chemical appa- 
ratus, curious instruments, tools without 
number, old buttons, bits of string, old paint- 
boxes, choice pieces of wood-carving, fish- 
ing tackle, writing materials, books, penny- 
papers, botdes of varnish, pipes, and an 
infinite variety of odds and ends. 

A picture he had varnished the day before 
was lying on the table of the room he entered 
among a quantity of MS. He looked over 
it carefully ; stood it up on the top of a costly 
old buhl cabinet ; collected a writing-case, 
pens, ink, and paper ; drew up a lai^ arm- 
chair ; read over the few pages he had written 
last ; and, after consulting several odd volumes 
that were lying about, continued that elaborate 
< Refutation of Everything ' (to use another 
family term) on which he had already been 
engaged for some years. 

Meanwhile Mrs. Des Anges was looking 
after Margaret. 
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' Susan, I will take care now of Miss 
Margaret while you go get your tea. Emma 
shall send me up some coffee, and some tea 
for Miss Margaret' 

Susan put down her work and retired. 

* Poor, dear, most unfortunate child ! * 
exclaimed Mrs. Des Anges, clasping her 
hands as she approached the sofa where 
Margaret was lying. * Ye'U never get over it, 
me dear-r ; you're going to die, me darling, 
just like that sweet little mother of yours. 
Don't think you're going to get well, Mar-» 
garet, because you're not, poor, dear, most 
unfortunate child ! ' 

' Perhaps it does not much matter,' said 
Margaret quietly. 

' Not matter ? Do you, then, want to 
break my heart more than it is broken ?' 

' Dr. Bruce says I'm quite well now — I 
only need to get strong again, grandmamma.' 

'And you would believe what a doctor 
said ? They are liars every one.' Mrs. 
Des Anges invariably called a spade a spade, 
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sometimes to the no little confusion of her 
hearers. 'I would not give that' — ^with a 
sharp snap of her thin fingers — 'for what 
all the doctors on the earth say. My little 
boy very ill in Paris/ she went on in her 
rapid descriptive way, accompanying her 
words with much descriptive action, 'my 
boy very ill— doctor come — ^look at him — say, 
'* It's nothing, it*s nothing ; in two, three days 
well again." He go out — he say to the con- 
cierge^ " That child is dead,** and in two hours 
my boy die ; he die — ^he die.' She drew out 
the vowels of the fatal word into a long wail. 

Margaret began to feel nervous. A very 
slight thing made her nervous now, although 
when she was in health Margaret Hope was 
remarkably free from small feminine tremors. 
A shade of deeper palor crossed her face, and 
she closed her eyes again. Her grandmother, 
thinking she was going to faint, fetched eau- 
de-cologne and poured some on Margaret's 
hands. 

Margaret was thoroughly tired of eau-de- 
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cologne ; it seemed to her that she had been 
smelling it ever since she had been ill. She 
felt as if the annoyance of having it near her 
would make her cry ; but perhaps the effort 
she made to restrain her irritability did her 
good, for she smiled, with a smile that cost 
her a good deal, and said pleasantly : 

' Thank you, grandmamma, I'm all right.' 
A point on which Mrsw Des Anges was 
sceptical, as, indeed, on what point was she 
not ? She worried and fussed about first 
with one thing and then with another, and 
gave such a glowing account of ' that woman 
who would talk, talk, until my poor head 
was just one whirl, dear-r,' that Margaret 
began to be quite sure that repose was as 
necessary in nursing as in art and some other 
things. 

' You want rousing up and amusing, my 
poor child. I know it is very sad for you 
to lose your parents ; but you must try to 
think of other things. You are young, my 
darling. When one is young life is fine, is 
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beautiful. There is before us everything to 
enjoy. You must think of these things, and 
how you will one day have a home of your 
own, and^be married and very happy.' 

* Grandmamma ! ' said Margaret, with 
painful emphasis. 

' Poor child ! your heart is torn now, but 
some day it will get well again. When one 
has youth one has all. Yputh is beautiful. 
Ah ! how beautiful it is ! When it is gone 
what have we ? Old, ugly, no one loves us. 
What have we ? * 

' Some people have much ; many call 
them blessed, and heaven is very near them,' 
said Margaret. Her face and voice seemed 
to tell that to her heaven was as real, ah ! 
far more real than earth. 

• I don't know about heaven, but I do 
know about youth,' said the old lady fer- 
vently. ' What good days ! all gone— nevair 
come back! If I could be young again 
But you have youth ; so profit, profit by it, me 
dear-r. But here is the tea for you, also my 
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coffee/ With which Mrs. Des Anges began 
a vigorous fault-finding with everything on 
the tray ; so that Margaret was hardly sorry 
when Susan presently returned and relieved 
guard. 
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CHAPTER III. 

GREATER THAN GRIEF. 

* There is no grief 
Great as the joy to be made one in will 
With Him that is the heart and rule of life.' 

Not on every fine day could Margaret Hope 
sit out on the sunny lawn of the white Moat 
House ; there were times when the very 
languor of death seemed to be upon her and 
she was utterly prostrate. 

But gradually life and health came back 
again ; she could read a little, work a little, 
sit at meals, and observe her grandparents' 
ways ; which last she did with a wondering 
interest that very much pleased the two old 
people — if, indeed, they could be called old, 
with so much vitality and activity still left in 
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them. They made Margaret feel very 
strange. She could hardly tell at first 
whether she was old and they were young, 
or she was young and they were old. 

She grew to feel old herself sometimes 
now ; one does when one loses one's parents. 

The sense of loss, which during her ill- 
ness had been so mingled with thoughts of 
heaven that she had hardly realised its bitter- 
ness, grew daily in intensity as her body and 
mind became healthier. The life she came 
back to was sadder than any life she had ever 
known before. 

This sense of loss came to her when for 
the first time she drove out and gazed upon 
the fair Kentish country through her cr^e 
veil, with a force she had never felt during 
her illness. Her life, which never before had 
been lonely, was lonely now — ^the one being 
who had filled up all her thoughts had gone 
beyond the reach of her loving care. 

She had no one to live for now. 

While she was getting well her mind was 
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very much ocxnipied in weaving the fragments 
that had been tc4d her, and that she herself 
dimly remembered, into something like a 
connected narrative. 

* Tell me everj-thing about it, Susan,' she 
asked many times. And Susan, who hardly 
understood Maigaret's intense craving for 
minute detail, would tell a very straightfor- 
ward and unvarnished tale. 

* The Doctor came home earlier than he 
generally come home on the Tuesday, and he 
says to you. Miss Maigaret — for I was laying 
the cloth and heard him — says he, "I've 
found out what's been doing all the mischief 
down in Hammond's Rents. The wonder is 
that anyone is still alive there. I'm very tired," 
said he, and with that he lay down on the sofa. 
And you looked at his face quite sharp like 
as he lay there; and you sits as quiet as 
quiet When I bring in the dinner the 
Doctor couldn't so much as look at it, al- 
though it was extra nice. So I took it away. 
And then. Miss Margaret, you steps out of 
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the room and says, *' Susan, send up James." 
So I sent up James ; and you said to James, 
quite under your voice, " Go to Dr. Swain 
and say I should be obliged if he'd come over. 
Fm afraid my father is not very well." Then 
Dr. Swain he came, and he sent for ever so 
many other doctors ; and you set up all the 
time, and they all did everything they could. 
And on the Saturday it was all over ; and 
there was a long piece in the paper about Dr. 
Hope, and on the top of it was, " Died on 
the field of battle." Then you took ill — they 
said you was poisoned too. And your uncle, 
miss, come to see you ; and he wouldn't have 
you at his house because of the young ladies ; 
so he took you to your grandpa's, which I 
thought you'd have died as they were bring- 
ing you down. And that's all. Miss Mar- 
garet' 

After she had heard this many times, 
with such additions as her own cross-exami- 
nation could extort from Susan, Margaret 
asked, one evening : 
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' And what are we going to do with our- 
selves now, Susan ? ' 

' Fm settled, miss,' said Susan. * The 
parlour-maid is going to leave, and your 
grandma has asked me to take the place ; 
and I want to stay with you, miss. Not but 
what I think the ways of forring ladies is 
very worriting ways ; but I dare say Til be 
able to put up with them.' 

' You've been very kind to me, Susan — 
very kind indeed — you've been a great com- 
fort to me.' 

' Oh, Miss Margaret ! And I've been 
a-grieving so to think of my clumsiness, and 
you taking it all so patient ! ' 

' You would make a capital nurse, with 
proper training,' said Margaret. 

' I suppose people do want to be taught 
how to nurse, miss,' said Susan, as if she 
was by no means sure that they did. ' I'm 
getting to think they do, although my uncle 
that brought me up used to say he didn't hold 
with teaching children anything — if they was 
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to have learning they'd have it : they'd catch 
it like measles or small-pox or any of those 
sort of things/ 

It was Margaret's opinion that, in spite of 
Susan's willingness, without the assistance of 
her clever old grandfather and the trained 
nurse she would have fared badly indeed ; 
yet what she said was quite true — Susan had 
been a great comfort to her ; she seemed the 
only living creature besides herself that had 
survived the wreck of the old home ; hers 
was the only familiar face in this new world. 

* It all seems so strange — so strange,' said 
Margaret dreamily, as if speaking to herself. 
* Shall I ever be used to it ? ' 

* Oh, miss,' said Susan with rough fervour, 
'you'll be took care of, never fear. Just 
look how I've been, and me only nine when I 
was left, and my uncle the poorest, ignorant- 
est man that ever was. The Lord's always 
looked after me, and of course He'll look 
after you more, you being so much more 
valuable.' 
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' I have no fears for myself — I can leave 
my future/ said Margaret gently. * But life 
seems all so strange and new. My life has 
always been moving round and roimd one 
centre, and now that is gone.' 

She said no more, but sat pondering in 
silence. It seemed to her as if she had 
hitherto been like a little moon attending a 
human earth that now had fallen into the 
central sun without taking her with it. Was 
she henceforth to drift along aimlessly, or was 
her life to circle in a wider orbit round that 
mighty sun itself ? Loss and grief were yet 
too new and health too frail for her to answer ; 
she only felt that — she trusted. 

Margaret Hope had really a very fine 
constitution, and after a while began to regain 
strength rapidly, 

A Mrs. Collinson Leigh, an old friend of 
her mother's, was going to the seaside, and 
offered to take Margaret with her. The 
grandparents were pleased. They had been 
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fearing that they themselves would have to 
brave the terrors of a British health-resort on 
Margaret's behalf, as their son, L6on Des 
Anges, was still afraid of his daughters see- 
ing Margaret; or, at least, excused himself 
on that plea. 

Mai'garet, with her friend, went to the 
North Welsh coast, and in a few weeks was 
comparatively well, 

Mrs. Leigh was a pleasant little body, 
with a great knack of gathering swarms of 
people about her. Her rooms were always 
crowded with girls. She liked girls, and 
never considered a place furnished without 
them. She had once had a daughter of her 
own, who, between childhood and woman- 
hood, had vanished away from this lower 
world ; since then every girl had been sacred 
to her — in her inmost heart sacred to her ; 
and yet people often accused her of encour- 
aging them in frivolity, because she would 
believe that girls should be girls, and would 
act up to that belief 
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Not that it is here insinuated that Mrs. 
Leigh connived at flirting ; by no means ; 
she only took a genuine interest in young 
people. The result was that she was rarely 
five minutes with a young creature of either 
• sex before she had gained that young 
creature's confidence on an interesting 
subject 

She was very good and considerate to 
Margaret ; her little stories about Margaret's 
parents in their young days brought great 
comfort with them ; but still those weeks by 
the sea were trying to one who was feeling 
the first shock of loss, and the smallness 
of everything that comes with looking at 
Death. 

« 

Mrs, Leigh did her very best for her 
charge ; but her presence on the pier or on the 
sands always attracted a bevy of the very 
prettiest feminine beings in the place, which 
naturally drew certain masculine specimens of 
the genus homo as well, and so things were 
sometimes lively. 
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Very gently and cautiously Mrs. Leigh 
would sometimes try to draw Margaret out 
on the one topic. I need not indicate it more 
explicitly. Margaret was very reserved on 
that point 

' Indeed, dear Mrs. Leigh/ she said one 
evening when that kind woman was looking 
almost hurt by her want of confidence, * I 
have nothing to tell you. I am sure I could 
not help telling you if I had.' 

* But every girl falls in love, my darling,' 
Mrs. Leigh exclaimed. * You don't surely 
expect me to believe that you are an excep- 
tion to the universal rule ? ' 

At another time and under other circum- 
stances Margaret would simply have shrugged 
her shoulders and laughed ; now, in spite of 
the gentle playfulness of Mrs. Leigh's voice, 
the bare mention of the subject struck her as 
bordering on profanity. 

' My life has always been so full,' said 
Margaret, sorrowfully looking back on the 
old days that were gone for ever. 

D 2 
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* But the busiest people find time to fall 
in love, my dear.' 

' I have always been surrounded by so 

much affection that Indeed I would 

rather not talk about such things, please.' 

'Then you shall not, my darling. But 
when you get to my age you will, no doubt, 
take as great an interest in young people as I 
do ; — ^it is one of the privileges of advancing 
years, you know.' 

* At present the loves of the butterflies do 
not appear to me the only reason for the con- 
tinuance of the universe,' said Margaret, with 
a certain grim irony in her voice. She heard 
the tone herself, and was shocked by it It 
was a little speech that showed her she was 
still a long way from being her old self. 
Her old self ? Was she ever to be her old 
self again ? 

* How small, how mean, the world has 
grown since he has left it ! Miserably 
little ! ' she said to herself very often as she 
sat among those gossiping groups. * How 
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dwarfed everyone seems beside him and his 
noble life ! ' 

. Nature, grand and large and solemn, lay 
all around her ; she longed to be alone, that 
she might once more feel that life was 
noble, and that she might ask what she 
should do with herself. How could she 
hear Nature's message among these flirt- 
ing, chattering people ? 

She longed for utter stillness and solitude ; 
but that was the one thing impossible to 
obtain without appearing unsociable and me- 
lancholy, and she felt her father's memory 
too sacred to indulge in what might be con- 
strued into a parade of grief. 

At last, one glorious summer day, she 
went with Mrs. Leigh and a large party to a 
solitary headland jutting out into Carnarvon 
Bay. Sky and sea and land were lying in 

the intense noontide sunlight bright and 
clear and calm as some heavenly Jerusalem. 

As she landed from the Bay, bluer than 
the bluest sapphire, she almost thought they 
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must have wandered beyond this earth alto- 
gether. She could not go with the others. 
In spite of all entreaties she strolled off alone, 
while her friends went to explore some ruins 
and find a good place for the inevitable 
luncheon. 

At last she was alone. 

She. ascended a steep path and sat down 
on a rock. The voices of the party died 
away ; in a minute they themselves were out 
of sight, and as far as she could see there was 
no trace of anything made by man. 

She sat still, dazed, wondering, awe- 
stricken. 

The lichen-covered cliffs were gleaming 
like gold in the pure sunlight, the sky 
and ocean all were full of living colour; 
round a rocky islet thousands of sea-birds 
were whirling and filling the air with their 
ceaseless clamour ; there was sound and move- 
ment and colour everywhere — only she herself 
sat there, a still, black speck. 

Nature was too busy to speak to her : she 
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sat alone, and gazed and listened — thinking 
— praying — wondering. She sat there a long 
while, until she seemed herself to grow ' one 
with what she saw,' and felt eager to move 
in harmony with God's sweet, busy order. 
But even as she sat among that intense 
beauty, even while the fresh salt air was 
encompassing her, there rose up distinctly 
before her mind Hammond's Rents, and the 
loathsome network of London courts around 
it She could smell the deadly poison the ' 
burning sun was drawing from those reeking 
walls, she breathed the stifling atmosphere, 
she heard the brutal oaths of the squalid 
crowd around the one small water-tap that 
must needs supply them all; she saw the 
foul-tongued mothers teaching their baby 
daughters, who scarce as yet could walk or 
talk, obscene words and vile gestures ; she felt 
the utter want of all that makes life sweet and 
clean. 

It struck her down with a horror and 
amazement such as she had never felt in those 
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days when she had gone in and out among 
those people and tried to help. 

It was a terrible mystery. She cowered 
before it with her hands over her face, the 
sunlight hidden from her, and the old re- 
proachful cry, *Carest thou not? Carest 
thou not that we perish ? * clamouring for 
utterance in her heart, upbraiding in despair 
a mighty power that could help but would not. 

She said the words quite plainly in her 
heart ; they touched a chord of memory, and 
she recalled how she had uttered them once 
before — said them aloud, and added (she was 
quite a little girl then), * Does God like people 
to be wretched ? * and how her father had 
turned to her his grand, broad, earnest face, 
and how his strong, kind lips had parted as 
he said firmly, 'Child, that is blasphemy: 
God made us for happiness. His will, found 
out and done, is happiness. God is Love ; 
but He has many enemies.' 

' Ah, you are good and great and brave,' 
Margaret exclaimed, with tears, as she heard 
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the beloved voice once more ; * and I am a 
poor cowardly girl. But yet/ she went on, 
raising her head, * I am my father's daughter/ 
And again she looked round on the great and 
wide sea and listened to the clamour of the 
sea-birds, until at length she grew calm again 
and said : 

' Now I know that it was not God's will 
that my father should be killed, that my poor 
brothers and sisters live in misery. This is 
God's will, this space and freedom and purity. 
It was God's enemies that killed my father. 
His enemies shall be my enemies. I say 
with all my heart, " Thy will be done ! " ' 

She repeated the words several times, but 
not with weak tears and hands folded in meek 
submission, as of late she had said them over 
and over again, but with open hands out- 
stretched, and an intense and eager sympathy 
with that good and perfect Will. It was 
because God's Will had not been done that 
she was fatherless ; she knew this now in the 
very depths of her consciousness. 
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' Oh, I am nothing ! Less than nothing ! ' 
she cried, bowing her head on to her knees. 
' But use me, small as I am ; let me do some- 
thing against Thy foes and mine. Let me do 
Thy Will/ And she rose up presently and 
went down the cliff with a deep joy in her 
heart, feeling that she too was 'one with Him 
who is the heart and rule of life.' 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THEIR VIEWS AND HERS. 

The old people seemed very much pleased 
to have Margaret back again ; but yet she felt 
quite certain she had not been missed. How 
could those two possibly miss anyone ? They 
were far too much engrossed in their own 
concerns. 

As soon as she returned Margaret at once 
offered to take the housekeeping off her 
grandmother's hands. ' Fm quite well now, 
you know,' she said, * and I should like to do 
something in the house.' 

Mrs. Des Anges flung out her hand with 
the palm open in a deprecating gesture. 

* My dear/ she exclaimed, ringing half a 
dozen R's — the greater her energy the more 
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her R's — * you don't know what you're talking 
about, you most unfortunate child ! Almost is 
it as much as I can do to keep these haarible, 
haarible servants from eating me up. Ma 
goodnaas ! but English servants are bad ! 
I would not expose you to them, me dear-r. 
And the tradesmen are even worse. I do 
not wonder that people are bankrupts so often, 
when every day these wretches rob one. 
Every day I must go out myself to order 
things, or they will rob me fearfully. My 
poor child, you could not fight these crea- 
tures ; they would steal under your very eyes. 
It is, indeed, wonderful that we get anything, 
what with the thieves in the shops and the 
thieves in the kitchen. No, my dear, you 
are not yet old enough to fight these 
wickeds/ 

* Oh, but you forget, grandmamma, I'm 
quite used to housekeeping. I don't at all 
dread being taken in,' said Margaret, with a 
little housewifely pride in her voice. 

* Don't talk of it, my child. You do not 
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know the people of Kestham. They are not 
human at all ; they are vampires.* 

* Then perhaps I can find something to 
do among them/ said Margaret. ' I am used 
to going among working people ; I under- 
stand them.' 

* To do them good ? Nevair ! ' exclaimed 
the old lady with great emphasis. 

* Are they, then, so irremediably bad ? ' 
asked Margaret. 

* I tell you they are not human ; they are 
vampires. Can you make vampires human ? * 
And Mrs. Des Anges' voice rose to a shrill 
shriek. 

* One might try,* said Margaret earnestly. 
She had not yet quite grasped how extremely 
figurative her grandmother's language was. 
' My father used to say we should never 
despair of the worst. It is with the worst 
one sometimes does best.' 

The little old lady drew herself tighdy 
together and clutched her hands as she 
pressed them against her chest. 
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'Margaret, you most unfortunate child! 
When I see that light in your eyes and hear 
you speak so my heart is torn open again. 
I see enthusiasm in you ; that curse of our 
family. I see what killed your poor little 
mother, who loved me so much, and killed 
your father, that brave man. Why should 
you have enthusiasm ? I have it not, 
neither has my husband. Margaret, my poor 
little baby,' she said, stretching out her small 
old coffee-coloured hand until it rested on 
the head of her taU fair, English grand- 
daughter. * Point de zele, me dear-r — point 
de zele. It is the enemy of your race.' 

Margaret, looking down into the dark 
eyes of her grandmother, read there so much 
wounded affection that she could only stoop 
and kiss her. 

' At any rate, granny, you will let me 
carry your basket for you when you go to 
market ? * she said. 

Granny was evidently pleased. 

' You are a lady, me dear-r ; it will not 
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hurt you to carry a basket. As for these 
servant-girls, they are too grand. Poof ! they 
are sham ladies ! I dare not ask them ; 
they would say, " This day month ; " and it is 
now impossible to get anyone else. In France 
my cook went to market with me every 
morning, with a great, great basket ; . here 
they will not come out with me at all. I 
used to give a boy a penny to bring it home 
for me; but now all the boys must go to 
School Board. I bring it home myself. 
Ladies see me carrying it ; if they like to call 
on me I see them ; if they don't like to call 
they stop away, and I do not break my 
heart' 

So every morning Margaret went out 
with her grandmother and carried the basket, 
and brought back the little dainties that 
the old lady was afraid might be changed if 
left at the shops. 

Margaret failed to perceive the peculiar 
atrocity of the Kestham people in their com- 
mercial transactions ; they appeared civil and 
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obliging, and chained rather less than the 
Lx>ndon tradesmen she herself had dealt 
with. 

She endeavoured to convince her grand- 
mother that she was not being cheated, 

* Cheated ! No, they will not cheat me ! 
Every day I look at the prices in the paper : 
so I know always ; but they rob other people. 
They are robbers' — (*ra-a-bers' she called 
them, drawing out the vowels as long as she 
could) — * vampires, as I told you. It is not 
good for one to have to be so sharp — co feel 
you must kill the devil, or he will kill you ; it 
makes me grow very old and cross.' 

* Of course, in business people must get a 
decent profit, or they couldn't keep their shops 
open ; but really, granny, I can't think quite 
so badly of all my fellow-creatures. People 
have been very good and kind to me ; so 
kind that I often wonder at it,' said Margaret 
as they were returning one morning. 

' You feel so because you are young, my 
dear ; also because you have no money. It is 
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when one has money that everyone tries to get 
it away ; they think you should not have it for 
yourself, but for them ; so that in this world 
one can have no happiness, for either one 
has no money and is in misery because one 
is poor and can get nothing, or one has 
money, and then is in misery from raabers, 
haahrible raabers, me dear, and one turns into 
a dragon to guard one's golden apples. You, 
perhaps, should be happy, for you have no 
money and yet you have all you want.' 

Mrs. Des Anges had not the slightest 
idea how far her last sentence went 

She had simply made a statement ; she 
had not the remotest thought of reminding 
Margaret of her dependence. 

* I must set to work again,' said Mar- 
garet, her face flushing as she spoke. *I 
have been thinking for some time past 
what I had better do. The difficulty with 
me is to know how I can get my own living 
without quite separating myself from my 
father's work. I only wish I could devote 
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the whole of my life to it ; that is where my 
heart is/ 

Old Mrs. Des Anges stopped abnipdy, 
struck her forehead with the palm of her 
hand, and exclaimed wildly : 

* We are, then, paupers — paupers ? We 
cannot give you your little piece of bread 
or your room ? Ma goodnaas ! Why do we 
have a beautiful house, if we have no place for 
you ? But there, Margaret, you make my 
despair, like your mother and your father; 
hardly are you well but you must go and 
poison yourself again.' 

' I must fight the evils that killed my 
father,' said Margaret, with a tremor in her 
voice. ' Won't you help me, . grandmother ? 
He did not die — he was killed.' 

' You've gone quite mad, quite mad ! All 
English people are mad. Why did I come 
to this mad country — to this great lunatic 
asylum ? ' exclaimed the old lady, walking on 
hurriedly, as if she would get out of this island 
of demented people. ' I said so,' she went on 
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as if to herself, * I said so when she was only 
a very little girl. My husband, silly man, 
tell us haahrible story about poor, dirty 
people one night I say to him, ** Joachim 
Peter, me dear, you are, then, but a fool to 
say such things before Margaret. See, she has 
turned white like a lily." And when I saw that 
I knew that she would grow up just as she 
has. Ah me ! she will tear my heart all to 
pieces ! English people nevair let things 
alone — nevair ! nevair ! ' 

Of course* there was great lamentation 
over Margaret when Mrs. Des Anges had 
called out the worthy Joachim Peter from his 
lair. 

He quite sympathised with his wife, only 
he took a much less serious view of the case. 

He came, and whisked round and round 
Margaret with the action of a squirrel in a 
cage. 

* Ah, my funny little dolly girl ! ' he cried 
— ( Margaret's tall and firmly-built figure rose 
above the little grandparents in a way that 
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made these endearing diminutives sound 
more than a trifle humorous — * you will be a 
medical woman ! You will be a professor of 
hygiene! you will do everything it takes 
two dozen strong men to do ! Oh, what a 
capacious thing is the mind of a young woman 
of these days ! It is illimitable, unfathomable ! 
Very soon they will abolish men altogether. 
What will be the good of men when ladies 
are so clever ? ' 

Margaret laughed. She never could help 
laughing at her grandfather. * You know I 
don't mean anything silly. Fm a thoroughly 
practical woman — you know I am.* And she 
attempted to get away from him. That, 
however, was not so easy, he had such a 
fashion of dancing round one. 

* Oh, yes, youVe all practical — all the 
dear ladies! Grandmamma's practical; she 
goes to market every morning, while they 
rob her right and left downstairs. I don't 
beJieve in practical women, Margaret. I 
never met a practical woman in my life. 
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Come upstairs and look at the machine I am 
making for L^on. FU show you something 
practical/ 

A few mornings afterwards it was rather 
too damp for Mrs. Des Anges to go out. 
Margaret was trusted with the marketing. 

When she returned she ran up to her 
grandfather's rooms, and went to him, as he 
stood working at his lathe, with her face 
ablaze with indignation. 

' Well, my little doll, and what now f ' 
asked the old man, stopping the treadle. 

' There are places in your village worse 
than in our wretched London courts. It's a 
shame, with all this fresh air and all you rich 
people ; it's worse than a shame — it's a fear- 
ful crime ! ' exclaimed Margaret vehemently. 

Mr. Des Anges took up an old envelope 
and a stump of pencil and drew a plan of the 
drainage of the neighbourhood ; drew it with 
a dainty touch and great precision and know- 
ledge. 

* It means, of course, a heavy death-rate ; 
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but as there are too many people in this 
country already it does not much matter/ he 
said coolly. * It leaves more for the sur- 
vivors to eat. Is there another outbreak of> 
fever ? Keep away from the village, if there 
is.' 

* There is a poor little lad dying of con- 
sumption in George Street. I called in to 
see him. His mother says he could some- 
times sit out in the garden and get the air, but 
the smells make him faint ; so he*s all day long 
in that close, stuffy room, and dying as fast 
as he can — dying without a breath of air 
to refresh him, amidst all this abundance. 
Grandfather, it's too cruel ! ' 

Her voice was trembling with pity and 
passion. Indignation in a woman was gene- 
rally amusing to the old man. 

* It will put an end to a sickly life,' said 
he, * and, by taking it out of the world, give 
some one else a chance of living — perhaps 
save another from suicide. You look hand- 
some, Margaret, my dear, when you are in a 
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rage. Ha, ha ! My pretty little girl ! ' And 
he laughed. 

* What am I to do ? May I bring him 
here for a few hours a day ? ' she asked, 
clenching her hands tightly in her effort to 
keep her temper. 

* To kill my wife with fright ? No, 
certainly not' And he began to turn 
again. 

' Don't you care at all for your fellow- 
creatures ? ' Margaret asked, bitterly, half- 
choking with the words. 

* Eh ? What ? ' said he. ' Going to cry ? 
Call on the Cowleys — ^the/U take up any 
Quixotic idea. Look here at my work, 
Margaret Feel that point. If every one 
did his work as well as I do mine the whole 
world would be as beautiful and healthy as 
my own very nice and interesting little world 
is. My cottages are all right I look after 
my own business very well indeed ; but my 
shoulders are too narrow to bear other 
people's burdens.' 
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' Oh, papa ! papa ! ' cried Maigaret in 
her heart as she left the room, ' how small 
they all are compared to you! Why have 
you gone away ? Oh, why have you gone 
away ? ' 

She succeeded, however, in finding a 
friend for the poor lad ; but he only needed 
this world's fresh air for a very few days. 
Consumptives never lingered long in George 
Street, Kestham. 

'And why can't you settle down here, 
Maggie ? ' said Mr. Des Anges one day as 
they were strolling together about the 
grounds. * But why do I ask ? I know I 
shall always get the same answer. I ought 
to know all about it, for I've heard it ever 
since your mother was a little girl. You 
think I'm a brute ? We are all brutes if we 
won't let ourselves be killed for other people. 
But, my little girl, you are not philosophical ; 
neither you, nor your mother, nor your father, 
nor any of you. You try and keep people 
alive who ought to be dead ; you would not 
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be sorry if people who don't work well and 
who won't obey the laws of Nature were 
healthy and comfortable. There is no reason 
or justice about you. Look at the tools I 
buy down in Clerkenwell : they are made by 
men whose whole business it is to make them ; 
and yet if I want to do my finest work I 
cannot use them until I have half-made them 
again. Often I have to make my best tools 
myself, because I cannot buy them ; and yet, 
my daughter, your poor little mother, would 
have liked me to give up my life — my life, 
which is valuable, mark you — for these worth- 
less people who won't do their own business. 
Look at my ten fingers,' he added, running 
them up as if he were playing a rapid violin 
passage. 'Worth a thousand British work- 
men's hands ! ' 

* So mamma used to say,' said Margaret 
' Her fingers were clever too ; not so clever 
as yours, of course, because she had so 
little knowledge ; but she had such a genius 
for inspiring people with a love for good 
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work, even in the commonest things, that 
several men who lived in our neighbour- 
hood have never forgotten her. She raised 
their whole lives. Do you ever teach people ? 
Why don't you get them to make the village 
healthy, grandfather ? ' 

* Why shouldn't they die if they like to ? 
It doesn't matter to me. I don't let any of 
my people live there. There's no fever 
among my cottages. My neighbours can 
copy them if they choose : they are not 
patented.' 

' * That's not enough,' said Margaret, 
' Ignorant people want to have everything 
explained over and over again. Papa was 
always explaining and explaining, and by 
degrees a little light came. You have so 
much influence here — they would listen to 
you, grandpapa.' 

* No doubt, no doubt, when they get the 
chance,' said the old man, laughing. ' Talk 
to your uncle L6on on the subject,' he con- 
tinued gleefully. * See if you can stir him up. 
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He's a younger man than I by many years ; 
and if he has not my genius he has a great 
deal of talent and stores of knowledge. Ah, 
my little Maggie, I shall like to see you 
tackle my boy L6on ! I am but a babe in sel- 
fishness to him.. He has, indeed, a fine regard 
for collective humanity, but it is humanity 
collected under the hats of himself and his 
girls. His girls! my other granddaughters. 
Now, since you are pining for some one to 
convert, go and convert those girls. There, 
now, you have no money ; you convert those 
girls. I will give you two thousand pounds 
for them both, or one thousand for one of 
them. Stay, though — if it's the little one I 
will say fifteen hundred. You will go back 
with L6on on Saturday, won't you, my little 
girl?' 

' They don't want me,' said Margaret 
sadly. It seemed to her now very often 
that no one wanted her ; and yet she re- 
membered so well how her father's eyes 
would wander round the room in search of 
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her and brighten, were they ever so weary, 
at the sight of her face. 

* No one wants anj^one in this world 

don't think it, my poor chUd,' said her grand- 
father. 

* I can't help feeling they are only asking 
me out of compliment to you,* said Margaret, 
with a flush of pain. * I would rather not go.* 

'They just want to be civil, that's all. 
Very well, you just be civil to them.' 

I would rather not go,' repeated Margaret 
* I don't care to go where I am not wanted.' 

* Who is wanted ? No one.' 
Margaret went up to her own luxurious 

room. She felt humiliated and desolate. 

' Oh, mother ! ' she said, looking over the 
smooth green sward and the dear brown 
moat. ' No wonder you could not live here. 
Neither can I — I who have been among 
my brethren and have seen their burdens ! * 
And she knelt and prayed for guidance, with 
many tears. 

The problem before her was how to sup- 
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plement her very slender means, so that she 
might feel independent of her family and at 
the same time carry on, in some small way, 
her father s work. 

' For I cannot bear to be separated from 
you,' she said, always speaking to him, as if 
he were still with her in bodily presence. 
* And when I am trying to do a little of what 
you used to do I feel you are not gone quite 
away — you are living and working in me.' 

It had been her father's wish that she 
should be a sort of missionary of health — 
health spiritual and health physical ; but since 
her illness Margaret had felt that dumbness 
had fallen upon her. She could not speak 
about the things that filled her heart. It 
was a grief to her that she could not. 

' I shall never be able to talk, or teach, or 
write,' she said, with a sad conviction that so 
it would be. ' But 1 must do something. 
What can I do ? ' 

A very slight thing will often change the 
currrent of one's thoughts or suggest a fresh 
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idea ; so I here record a very trifling, com- 
monplace incident. 

Margaret called one day at a house in 
Kestham village the lower part of which was 
occupied by a laundry. She had to wait in 
the ironing-room for a few minutes; and 
seeing some lace-frilling very beautifully 
goffered, she remarked to the laundress who 
was carefully placing linen in a basket for 
sending home. ' How grand that lace 
looks ! ' 

The good lady of the house at once 
rose from her stooping position, and, going up 
to the lace, passed her wrinkled, shiny old 
hand over it with the utmost affection, and 
said, still gazing at it, with a smile full of that 
parental love that a real artist feels for the 
work of his hands : 

* Yes ; yes, miss ; and there aren't many 
of your French laundresses that can do better 
than that. Look at these petticoats, now.' 
And she turned to the wall, where several 
skirts were hanging. * Just feel those frills.' 
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* Crisper than any IVe seen on this side of 
the Channel/ said Margaret, touching them 
with a sympathetic touch that went straight 
to the ironer's heart. 

' Yes, miss ; though I say it as 
shouldn't,' continued the artist — ^for she was 
an artist, — * there are not many can beat that. 
Over fifty years, miss, over fifty years ! IVe 
been at it since I was as high as the table and 
could just hold a little iron. Many's the 
time, when I was at my aunt s at Kensing- 
ton, that Tve done up good old George the 
Third's shirt-frills and gone and stood by 
Kensington Palace Chapel to see him wear 
them. But it's killing work. Fm quite 
used up. It's downright slavery, and no 
getting the women to keep on unless you're 
at 'em the whole time. It's killing ! ' And 
she leaned against the wall in an attitude 
expressive of such extreme exhaustion that 
the wonder was that she did not slide down 
prostrate on to the ground. 

She was a curious-looking little old woman, 
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worn literally to the bone. The sight of 
one eye had gone, leaving the eye itself of a 
dull pale watery blue. But the other tried 
hard to do double duty, and seemed the only 
remnant of vitality still left in her. 

' I hope you will soon be able to give it 
up, then,' said Margaret kindly. 

*Well, yes, miss. My daughters have 
gone into the dressmaking, and are getting 
on very comfortable ; so I am going to live 
with them, and give up this business. And 
then ' — and her hands fell nervelessly by her 
side — ' and then / shall get a little nursing to 
do! She closed her eyes, and seemed quite 
spent. 

' You ! A nurse ! * Margaret exclaimed 
to herself. But she was too used to dealing 
with such people to seem at all surprised. 
She looked at the worn-out figure propped 
up against the wall, more like a doll-carica- 
ture of a woman than a living human being. 
* A nurse ! ' she said to herself again. ' That 
woman a nurse ! ' 
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' Do you know anything about nursing ? ' 
asked Margaret slowly. 

* Fve had a large family myself/ said a 
feeble voice from the figure leaning against 
the wall. 

* Are there any other nurses in the vil- 
lage ? ' Margaret continued. 

* There's Mrs. Sykes, but she do drink 
most awful ; likewise Mrs. Timms, but she's 
expensive, and only goes to gentle folkses, 
and is getting in years now.' 

' And any other ? ' 

*Not as I'm aweer of. So I may say 
there'll be work enough for me.' And her 
one eye beamed with assurance. Margaret 
did not attempt to argue with the good 
lady, because she perceived that argument 
would have been thrown away upon her, 
as she had arrived at an age when people 
think they can do things better than any 
one else can ; but she was extremely im- 
pressed by this little incident, and learned 
several things from it : one lesson being that 
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it was possible for an Englishwoman to be 
an artist as well as a laundress; although 
old Mrs. Des Anges would not believe Mar- 
garet's report at all, and was very scornful 
about it, as it was a rooted belief with her 
that no Englishwoman could either wash or 
iron. 

* That woman a nurse ! ' Margaret said to 
herself many a time during the next few days. 
' A nurse ! ' And the idea not only gave 
her food for meditation, but threw some 
little light on her own probable future. At 
any rate she began to think steadily on a sub- 
ject that had already been flitting through 
her brain at different times. 
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CHAPTER V. 

HER COUSINS. 

' She would often say, poor dear La, " Girls are the only 
mteresting things on this very dull little globe." Ma good- 
naas ! She was quite right But even girls are not always 
interesting.' — Vi's Notes on Eula. 

The house was so covered with roses, wis- 
taria, magnolia, and other climbing flowering 
plants that it was difficult to see of what 
material it was built. Which was the front 
and which the back it was also hard to deter« 
mine. 

One side looked out upon a broad lawn, 
made solemn by two great weeping ash- 
trees ; the other upon two smaller lawns 
now brilliant with the last blossoms of 
autumn in gorgeous ribbon borders, and 
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divided from each other by a thick white- 
thorn hedge. 

The house was large, as houses go that 
are only just without the London Postal Dis- 
trict, and the long conservatories that ran 
out on both sides made it appear larger than 
it really was. 

It had no name, standing in the local 
records merely as the residence of L. Des 
Anges, Esq. 

L6on Des Anges was the eldest son and 
the heir of old Joachim Peter Des Anges, of 
the White Moat House, Kestham. The 
house had come to him with his wife, the 
daughter and heiress of the late James 
Oliver of Bavhurst. Miss Oliver had not 
been a very great heiress, but the few acres 
and houses she had brought her husband 
were valuable ones, and the account at the 
banker's was larger than that of many more 
pretentious people. 

L6on Des Anges was practising as a 
physician, and was already giving promise 
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of attaining considerable eminence in his 
profession when he married. His wife ob- 
jected to the demands made upon his time 
by his duties, and he himself objected to any 
work for which he saw no necessity. So there 
was not much difference of opinion between 
them ; and L6on Des Anges gave up prac- 
tice, to the great comfort of his wife as long 
as she lived, which, however, was not very 
long. 

On a certain afternoon of a warm day, a 
day of summer darting into late autumn, a 
litde figure was sitting on the doorstep of 
L6on Des Anges's residence in an attitude 
all her own, hemming fine muslin strips. 

Eula Oliver Des Anges was the name 
of this small person, the eldest daughter 
of the proprietor, and the mistress of his 
house* 

It was a quaint, neat little figure that 
was sitting there. It was clad in a simple 
print dress with very narrow black and 
white stripes ; simple, that is, as to material, 
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but elaborate in frills and gofierings that 
were the envy of every girl who knew their 
wearer — so crisp and dainty they were. 

Her dark head was bent over her work, 
and the heavy dark lashes that fringed her 
pathetic eye-lids touched at their comers a 
clear olive cheek both dark and pale. 

Some one had once called her ' A memory 
of the morning land ; ' but then people will 
say such foolish things to girls ; doubtless he 
(for of course it was a * he ' — why should we 
make any mystery about it? It was that 
poor deluded Dick Raven) — doubtless he only 
said it because the sentence was alliterative 
and sounded well ; yet there was certainly a 
suggestion of truth about it ' 

A heavy groan sounded out of the depths 
of the morning room. Eula paused in her 
hemming and raised a pair of melancholy, 
almond-shaped brown eyes. 

* What is the matter, Vi ? ' she asked in 
tones positively nmning over with tears ; — 
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and yet she was enjoying herself about as 
much as it was in her nature to do. 

A voice within replied in accents of 
despair : 

* Oh, I can't get this wretched thing to 
sit ! It's all pulled and stretched ! Oh, I 
don't like this at all, La, that I don't.' 

' You should have eased it in a little, my 
clever friend,' articulated Eula, taking plenty 
of time between each word. 

Silence. Another groan. 

*Oh, this isn't amusing! No this really 
is not amusing ! I think you might come and 
help me.' 

* Thank you, I'm quite comfortable where 
I am,' and La stitched on leisurely and 
complacently. 

A sound as of the impatient stamping of 
feet. 

*La! I'm tearing my hair! Do you 
hear. La ? ' 

* Let me entreat you to desist, — you can't 
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afTord to lose any/ replied the imperturbable 
La. 

* Life's a hollow mockery/ cried Vi. 
' Even sisters are shams/ 

* Some sisters are so silly/ mourned out 
La's melancholy treble. * I am particularly 
unfortunate in my only sister, she cannot yet 
put the cross to the straight without stretch- 
ing or puckering it How nice it must be to 
have a clever sister! Vi — do you know, I 
sometimes wish I had a clever sister.' 

* Ha ! ha ! I've found out how to do it 
at last, you marble mummy ! ' exclaimed Vi* 
' Wait a minute, I'll be out directly to show 
you how splendidly it's going.' And in about 
five or six minutes out came Vi and sat down 
by her sister on the door-step. Vi's real 
name was Olivia which was the feminine 
name nearest to Oliver that her mother could 
think of. The late Mrs. L. Des Anges had 
been very fond of her maiden name. She 
had strongly urged her husband to tack it on 
to his, but as he objected to so doing she had 
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given her eldest daughter Oliver as a second 
name, (her husband insisting that the first 
should be his mother's,) and had called the 
other one Olivia. 

Olivia was a tall, massive young woman 
with a quantity of dark hair, not however 
quite as dark as her sister's, woven into a sort 
of turban round her head. 

Her brown eyes were not melancholy 
like Eula's. They were bright, and had a 
sort of golden light in them. 

The two girls sat together working and 
now and then throwing a sentence at each 
other until the dressing-bell rang. 

' I shan't change my prowling things, La^ 
shall you ? No one will come now, and if 
any one does, I don't care,' said Vi. 

' I'm neat and clean if shabby,' piped 
little La tearfully. * And that is all that ought 
to be expected from a pauper like myself. 
I ought to be thankful for my lot.' 
And her face suddenly brightened into a 
very charming smile. There is no doubt 
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something exquisitely droll in calling oneself 
a pauper when one has a very comfortable 
little income and a future as assured as any- 
thing in this world can be. 

* It is too dark to work, let us go out into 
the garden/ said La. 

They strolled about the curious, quaint 
garden, they paced slowly up and down the 
'dry smooth-shaven green,' under a grey- 
green sky, shading into purple brown. It 
was a still twilight ; the yellow leaves flutter- 
ing down on to the grass they trod on were 
the only moving things except themselves. 

Presently they paused beside an old aloe 
and gazed at the darkening horizon. 

'What an uninteresting thing life is/ 
groaned Vi. ' I do wish something would 
happen.' 

* Nothing will,' sighed La. * We are 
doomed to endless monotony.' 

'Now,' continued Vi, 'all these things, 
the flowers, the trees, the birds, and even 
the very toads, enjoy themselves in their way ; 
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they live out their lives and are satisfied with 
themselves, they don't want to be something 
else ; but I can't bear to think of myself ; — 
I can't bear my own identity. Why did you 
come out here, La ? You know how I hate 
the twilight, it makes me feel so melancholy ; 
it makes me feel myself, and that is just what 
I don't want to feel.' 

' I can't bear seeing the day die,' returned 
La despondently. ' It makes me think that I 

shall have to die at some time or another, and 
that will be even more unpleasant than the 
having to live.' 

* I don't like it I don't like anything,' 
exclaimed Vi turning towards the house, 
'I'm like Mr. Smith's aunt, I hate every- 
thing. Come in. Have the house lighted up 
at once. La.' 

As they were leaving the garden they 
met their father, a handsome man with a 
dark foreign face, and a certain easy, grand 
air about him. 

He walked beside them. 
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' I expect a man here on Saturday, he 
win stay till Sunday evening. It's Stratton ; 
you've seen his name in the papers, a rising 
man. He's going to give a lecture on 
Saturday afternoon; would you like to 
go?' 

* I hate lectures,' drawled poor little La, 
very slowly. 

* Papa, how can you be so inconsiderate ! 
You must know how we both of us loathe 
and detest anything improving,' exclaimed 
Vi. 

*You need no improvement, my dear 
child,' said Mr. Des Anges. He possessed 
the rare charm of being able to pay litde com- 
pliments to the ladies of his own family. It 
is consequently needless to add that had they 
been able to believe in the superhuman at all, 
they would have considered him above the 
level of humanity. 

* You won't mind having a guest in the 
house for once, my litde La, will you ? ' he 
asked. 
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' Of course you must do as you like, papa 
dear/ said La, with profound resignation. 
Anyone who did not know her would have 
thought that she was going to cry at the bare 
idea. 

' You will be able to tolerate him for a 
few hours. He is comparatively young : 
this is the day of young men, you know/ 

'No, we don't know. How should we 
know, cooped up here always ? Why don't 
we live in London or Paris ? ' demanded Vi ; 
but fortunately the ringing of the dinner bell 
saved her father from entering into that 
very vexed question. 

After dinner a neighbour came in and 
talked science, and then played chess with 
Mr. Des Anges. 

The girls sat by themselves in the 
drawing-room, looking through the new ma- 
gazines. 

At about nine o'clock Vi rose from her 
chair, and said : 

' Good-night, La ; I shall go now. Say 
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good-night to papa for me. Perhaps you 
will be kind enough not to howl more than 
you can help when you go upstairs. Good- 
night! Fm sorry to leave you by your- 
self, but I can't stay any longer.' And she 
kissed her sister, and went 

About an hour afterwards, La went up 
to her own room, which adjoined Olivia's ; 
she sat down before her toilet-glass, and 
looked steadily at her own image for a few 
minutes. Then the tears that had been ga- 
thering all day fell thick and fast. 

' Oh, I'm too ugly — I'm too repulsively 
ugly to live ! What is the use of life when 
one is so ugly ? ' she sobbed aloud. 

Olivia, who when she had retired to her 
room had exchanged her dress for a warm 
wrapper, and was now, paper-knife and 
French novel in hand, lying on the sofa 
reading, distincdy heard her sister s words. 

She was used to these little outbursts of 
distress, so they did not at all alarm her. 
Drawing off her high-heelpd slippers, she 
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flung them at the door between the . two 
rooms, exclaiming : 

* Pray do be quiet, La ; I was just getting 
interested ! ' 

* Oh, Vi, I am so ugly,* cried poor little 
La. 

' I know you are. So am I ; but Fm not 
weeping over the unfortunate fact.' 

Eula, finding she could get but little 
sjrmpathy from her sister, sought consolation 
from her pillow, which she embraced fer- 
vently and with many tears. 

* IVe been thinking of your cousin, Mar- 
garet Hope,' observed Mr. Des Anges, the 
next morning at breakfast. 

' We shan't like her, papa,' said La. 

' It is not a question of liking, but of cour- 
tesy,' returned her father. * We have put off 
asking her to stay here quite long enough. 
Now it occurred to me this morning that 
Stratton's father was an old friend of John 
Hope's, and that Edward Stratton and 
Margaret Hope used to be playfellows, so I 
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thought, you know, that it might not be un- 
pleasant to both if ' 

* Papa ! ' screamed both the girls simul- 
taneously, raising their voices with shrieks 
that recalled their grandmother s tones when 
she was excited, ' Matchmaker ! ' Then they 
arose and beat him about the head. * Hah- 
rible, hahrible matchmaker ! ' 

They had a sham fight for some seconds, 
to the infinite amusement of their father, who 
enjoyed nothing better than seeing his tiny 
litde La, when what he called * the old type ' 
showed itself in her. 

* My dear girls ! ' he said, laughing, as he 
possessed himself at last of his daughters' 
wrists, 'as to ulterior designs, I do assure 
you I'm as innocent ^ 

* No, you're not, sir ; don't believe him. 
La ! Papa, we don't believe you ! ' cried 
VI 

* I'm sorry, but of course I can't contradict 
the dear ladies.' 

' We don't want things to get mixed up/ 
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said La presently, after she had resumed her 
seat at the head of the table, and had relapsed 
into her usual melancholy. 

' Why should they get mixed up ? ' asked 
Mr. Des Anges. ' Margaret is a saint that 
one really wonders to see out of a nunnery 
or a sisterhood, poor deluded lady ! while 
Edward Stratton is as deeply tainted with 
the heresies of modem thought as even our- 
selves.' 

* No one could be as unorthodox as we 
are,' said La. 

* Perhaps not quite ; it is difficult for an 
Englishman to throw off all those fetters that 
his race loves so well,' said Mr. Des Anges, 
mentally looking down on the average 
Englishman from a tremendous intellectual 
height * Now you girls are singularly 
devoid of superstitions, social or ethical ; but 
you have had exceptional advantages.' 

* Perhaps that is why we find life so fear- 
fully monotonous,' said Vi. 
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* I am sorry you give way to morbid 
fancies. Happiness is principally a question 
of digestion. I must take you in hand again. 
Margaret Hope, who is suffering from a heavy 
loss, is less morbid than you who have every- 
thing you can want' 

* No, we haven't ! How can you say we 
have everything we want ? We want no end 
of things, and we don't want Margaret to 
come here ; weVe made up our minds not to 
like her,' said Vi, with considerable force in 
her voice and manner. 

* You are not asked to like her, you 
are only required to treat her with courtesy 
for a fortnight or so. The Grands will expect 
it of us. If we had done our duty, we should 
have had her here while she had the fever ; 
it was too bad to give the old people all the 
trouble.' 

* Oh they liked it ! ' exclaimed Olivia. 

* Having people in the house is such a 
nuisance ; it interferes with all our ways. Vi 
and I never can talk to each other when there 
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are people about,' said La with her plaintive 
little drawl. 

*What must be mu§t be/ said Mr. Des 
Anges with a shrug of his shoulders. * I shall 
write to my mother to-day and tell her that I 
shall fetch Margaret on Saturday morning.' 

* We haven't seen her since she has grown 
up. What is she like ? ' asked Olivia. 

'She has a splendid physique; she has 
recovered very thoroughly and quickly.' 

* We don't care for physiques ; we want to 
know what she is like.' 

* I should say she was a well-grown young 
woman ; indeed, a remarkably fine young 
woman.' 

' What a description ! ' exclaimed Vi. 
* We hate " fine young women." Why don't 
you tell us what she's like ? But you men 
never understand detail ! La would be able 
to go on for an hour. La, here's another 
letter, why don't you open it ? ' 

* It's only from Vessie, it can wait,' said 
Eula languidly ; nevertheless she opened it 
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* Vi,' she moaned, when she had read it, 
turning a face full of the most intense sadness 
to her sister. 'Things have got completely 
mixed up, I told you they would ! Vessie 
wants to stay here from Saturday till Monday. 
I feel we shall never get straight again after 
this complication.' 

Vi took the note her sister held out to her 
and read : 

'British Museum, Wednesday. 

' Dearest La, — The Boulevard is imbear- 
able, so I am coming to stay with you from 
Saturday until Monday. With no end of 
love to Vi and your dear self 

* I am, 

* All that remains of 

* Vessie/ 
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CHAPTER VI. 

POOR LITTLE LA. 

When Eula's eyes do flash a smile, 
And Vi discourseth passing sweet, 

The Daylight pauseth for awhile 
To bid Night stay her hastening feet 

Then Darkness awed by Eula's gaze, etc, etc 

From an unfinished poem by R. Raven. 

'A GREAT misfortune is going to happen 
to us, Mr. Raven,' articulated Eula Des 
Anges in her most pathetic voice, very slowly 
and distincdy, as that unhappy slave of hers, 
Richard Raven, entered her drawing-room 
on the evening after the conversation alluded 
to in the last chapter. 

She allowed him to touch the tips of her 
fingers. He shook hands heartily with Vi, 
and then took up his accustomed station in 
front of the fire-place. 
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* Oh ! Ah ! A misfortune ! * he observed 
rubbing his eye-glass and then fixing it in his 
eye, * A misfortune, quoth a,— crumpled rose 
leaf?' 

* Worse,' said Eula in heart-broken tones. 
* There are people coming to stay in the 
house ! To-morrow will be our last evening 
to ourselves for a whole fortnight I doubt 
whether I shall survive it I am used to 
seeing Vi every day.* 

*You were best to call them generally, 
man by man, according to the scrip. Name 
your folk,' said Raven. 

' She can't call them man by man, because 
there's only one man and two girls,' explained 

* A parlous case ! ' again ejaculated Dick 
Raven. * Which had I better do, come and 
take care of you two or fall in love with one 
of the girls ? ' 

* Your levity is cruel, my good friend,* 
said Eula. * You do not see how trying it 
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will be for us to have to entertain three 
beautiful persons.' 

' Oh, hang it all ! A man can't be beauti- 
ful, you know ! * said Raven. 

* Only comparatively, of course, dear Mr. 
Raven,' said Eula. ' The girls will be beautiful 
by contrast with us, and the man — ^but I 
mustn't be wicked and hurt your feelings. I 
know there are points on which people are 
sensitive.' 

* Thrust home : — spare not,' said Dick 
Raven, striking a martial attitude. 

The girls felt chilly ; — the evenings were 
rather cold, but it was too early for fires. 

They each took an arm of Dick Raven 
and the three paced slowly up and down the 
long drawing-room. 

' Vi,' presently said Eula, * I wish you 
would tell Mr. Raven what a comfort he has 
been to us.' 

* I am delighted to hear it, my dear 
madam,' exclaimed Raven fervently. 
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' I was Speaking to my sister, if yoil 
please, Mr. Raven,' said Eula very meekly. 
* You see, Vi, we are ugly and he is ugly — 
in a milder degree, of course — explain to 
him that it is a comfort to us to have him as 
a companion in adversity.' 

' Dick,' said Olivia, * she says that al- 
though you are almost as ugly as we are 
she hopes you will dine with us on Satur- 
day in order to prevent our feeling utterly 
degraded by the beauty of our other guests. 
We shall need the moral support of your 
presence.' 

' You shall have it, Vi, you shall have 
it We will rail against beauty. By'r laken, 
we will make them feel small in spite of their 
good looks. They shall shrink in their shoes 
as we discourse on mental worth, yea, they 
shall tremble as we heap contempt upon 
water-starch eyes and tow-coloured hair ! We 
will ascend a moral mountain where, as the 
poet singeth, we can " view from Wapping to 
Japan," and observe that "the mind is the 
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measure of the man " until they are all '* as 
grass-hoppers in their own eyes."' 

* No, unfortunately we shall not even be 
able to despise them ; they are as good and 
clever as they are beautiful/ said Eula. 
* Mr. Stratton is a scientific lion ; we are used 
to lions, so that we are not troubling ourselves 
about him. As for Vessie Eade ' 

' The fair blue-stocking,' interpolated 
Dick Raven. 

* Vessie,' continued La, unheeding the in- 
terruption, 'although fearfully and oppres- 
sively lively, we have learned to tolerate for a 
few hours.' 

' Then it is only your last guest who sits 

heavily on your mind ? ' 

' It is our first and last giiest, for she will 
come first and stay longest ; it is our cousin, 
Margaret Hope. We have made up our 
minds not to like her.' 

' Unpleasant for the poor lady ! ' 

* We hear,' continued Eula, * that she is a 
saint We don't know anything about saints, 
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SO of course we can't tell what treatment they 
require ; perhaps you could enlighten us. 
Did you ever see a saint, Mr. Raven ? ' 

* Saint — saint ? ' exclaimed Raven, as if 
ransacking the corners of his memory, 
' stained glass saints ! fresco saints ! marble 
saints ! Mostly live in cathedral windows in 
these days, wear gold plates at the back of 
their heads and turn out their feet very much.' 

* Papa did not say anything about the 
gold plates, did he, Vi ? ' drawled Eula very 
solemnly. 

* Like the Regalia, it is reserved for very 
great festivals,' said Vi. 'But tell us 
seriously, Dick, did you ever meet a real 
living saint } ' 

' Seriously ? ' 

* Quite seriously.' 

* Well, then, I have met two— I may say 
three ; but besides these three who were al- 
together saints, I've met a great many who 
had more or less — less generally — of saint- 
liness in them.' 
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* What's the use of them ? Are they 
clever ? ' demanded Vi. 

* They are of the same use in the moral 
world as salt and light in the physical; 
perhaps you are chemists enough to know 
how they work.' 

* Eula, let us send a telegram at once, 
and tell Grannie the house is quite full ! ' cried 
Vi. 

* I knew something shocking was going 
to happen — something even worse than not 
being able to speak to poor dear Vi for a 
fortnight,' said Eula mournfully ; and she 
ceased walking up and down, and sat her- 
self in a slender Chippendale chair, that 
was standing by itself. She sat quite up- 
right, looking exactly before her from under 
the dark silken fringes of her melancholy 
eyes. Her long upper lip and her straight 
mouth were without the slightest trace of 
a smile ; she had drawn her dress closely 
about her as if instinctively trying to separate 
herself from all around ; her little feet were 
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carefully put away, all except the tips of 
her dainty slippers ; her small hands were 
folded demurely on her knees ; a quaint 
diminutive figure she was, looking altogether 
apart from everything else in the world. 

With a simultaneous rush of loyal feeling 
— ^for Eula was every inch the queen of her 
own domains — Dick and Vi poured out their 
asseverations of eternal constancy, and de- 
clared that for Eula*s sake they were pre- 

« 

pared to, etc., etc. They were just being 
rewarded, after some waiting, by the sudden 
flash of a radiant and very decidedly hu- 
morous smile, when M. L^on Des Anges 
came in, and said he was now at liberty 
to give Dick Raven the information he 
wanted ; so that unhappy young man had 
to spend the rest of the evening in the 
library. 

Dick was an old friend of the family, and 
gave out at home that he was getting a great 
many wrinkles from old Des Anges, as he 
irreverently called the girls' father. He was 
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supposed to be going in for analytical che- 
mistry, or something of that sort. 

Poor Dick Raven ! he tried many times 
to get back to the drawing-room, but Ldon 
Des Anges having struck upon a series of to 
himself most interesting experiments, kept him 
hard at work until midnight. Dick was not 
an eligible individual, being only a third son, 
and he knew it, and it made him very wrathful ; 
he was but a friend of the family, and he 
almost wished he were not. He only knew 
that Eula quite turned his head, and he very 
much dreaded that some day he might be 
driven ignominiously from her presence, if 
he did not take good heed to his tongue. 

Without having seen the man who was 
coming on Saturday, he already hated him. 
Was he not successful, famous, and, presum- 
ably, rich ? Quite enough for Dick Raven ; 
but then he hated any man who so much as 
looked at Eula. 

He was not ordinarily an ill-natured young * 
man ; on the contrary, traditions of many a 
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kindly action of his linger still among his 
friends ; but about Eula Des Anges he was 
perfectly unreasonable and ferocious, although 
he vainly tried to hide his ferocity from too 
observant eyes. He loved her and he hated 
her ; she soothed him so with flatteries, and 
stung him so with that tongue of hers, that he 
sometimes left that house half mad with rage. 
This evening, however, as he went home he 
was possessed by a feeling of dull discomfort 
at the thought that for a whole fortnight — 
' And yet,' he said with sudden hopefulness, 
' perhaps the girl who is coming may take Vi 
out of the way a little.' 

On the Saturday morning Margaret Hope 
awoke to the impression that something very 
disagreeable was to happen that day. She 
reproached herself with cowardice, and fought 
back the dislike to the proposed visit ; but 
the dislike was there all the same. 

Margaret was unused to making intimate 
friends of fashionable young ladies who have 
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nothing to do except arrange their toilettes. 
She felt as if she should hardly have known 
how to talk to them, even had they been 
anxious to make things pleasant for her. As 
it was she was but too sure they did not want 
her. . 

* And my place is not among such 
people/ she said. ' Perhaps I am wrong, 
but I cannot, I have never been used to give 
up the whole of my mind to trifles. I used 
to think I had felt the true proportion, the 
relative value of things ; perhaps I am mis- 
taken ; perhaps my mind is still too unevenly 
weighted. The smallness of people annoys 
me. I am growing unamiable for want of 
work. Well, the visit is none of my seeking. 
After aH, a little cold civility will not kill me, 
although it is more unpleasant than worse 
things.' 

She was down in the breakfast-room be- 
fore her grandparents. She looked for a 
few minutes at the pale water-colour drawing 
of her mother as a young girl, that hung 
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over the mantel-piece, and then she turned 
to the window and gazed over the lawn. 
The place had a sort of sacredness for her — 
it was the place where her mother's youth 
had been passed — ^where her father had won 
his wife. 

She turned towards the little old grey 
bridge, with its thick ivy, and remembered it 
was there her mother, a younger girl than she 
herself was now, had first met John Hope. 
How many times she had heard of that 
meeting ! 

' But such things are not for me,' she 
said, not sadly, but quite firmly. ' There is 
not another John Hope in the world. I must 
face life alone. No — not alone — ^with God 
and the memory of their blessed lives. I 
do not wish to belong only to one — I could 
not — I want to work for God and humanity 
without home ties. A sisterhood ? I could 
not breathe in a sisterhood. A nurse ? Life 
in a hospital ? Yes — but I would rather 
teach people how to keep well, than nurse 
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them when they are ill. I do not see my 
way, I am not strong enough for hospital 
work yet. I must wait.' 

Old Mrs. Des Anges cried very much 
when she saw Margaret putting on her hat 
to leave. 

' Then let me stay with you, grannie,' 
Margaret said, and paused with her hat- 
strings untied. ' If you can't spare me, that 
is quite excuse enough ; I don't want to go. 
Do let me stay.' 

* No, you must go. I cry, not because I 
want you, my dear, but for those girls ; I 
could not bear that they should hurt you. 
They have cold hearts — like ice, my darling ; 
their mother was English — cold, selfish, silly 
woman: they are not like my boy L6on, 
good, kind son. I said to L6on, " My boy, 
do not marry an English woman ; they have 
no hearts ; " (horrible creatures, my dear, can't 
bear them ;) but he would marry her, so these 
girls have no hearts. One day very kind to 
you, next day hate you. It is always so ; 

VOL. I. H 
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•care not for them, my dear. Good-bye, my 
poor little darling.' 

So Margaret drove off with her uncle, 
believing a great deal of her grandmother's 
statement, which, as regarded the late Mrs. 
L6on, was entirely fictitious. Mrs. Des 
Anges shed a great many tears, and was 
more than ordinarily eloquent to her visitors : 
* Without Margaret I cra-a-ahy, I cra-a- 
ahy all day long. Poor baby ! I hope 
those girls will not hurt her ; ' and she talked 
about her granddaughters until her listeners 
imagined they must be perfect Gorgons. 

'Olivia Des Anges was in the garden, 
when she heard the wheels of her father's 
waggonette; Eula was cutting flowers in 
the conservatory. Vi opened the door : 

' She's come ; Good-bye, La ! ' Vi ex- 
claimed briskly, as she looked in at the door 
for an instant. 

' Good-bye, Vi ! ' returned La, very sorrow- 
fully, without looking up from the fern-leaf she 
was placing in her basket Vi went to meet 
he carriage. Eula continued her work. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

HOW TWO PEOPLE WENT DOWN TO BAVHURST. 

The London clocks were striking, or had 
just struck, or were about to strike four p.m., 
therefore, I think I may venture to write, 
without laying myself open to the charge 
of excessive dogmatism, that it was, approxi- 
mately, four o'clock. It was also Saturday 
afternoon, and the month was October. 

The mellow autumnal sun was, not 
exactly shining through, but certainly, pene- 
trating, the top lights of the theatre of a 
well-known scientific institution, turning the 
dingy crimson rep of the seats into a lumi- 
nous red, touching the tips of the gold spec- 
tacles of venerable gentlemen, and fearing 

H 2 
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not, for the sun is no respecter of persons, to 
send a mild ray across the bridge of the nose 
of an illustrious Fellow of the Royal Society 
before whose name Europe and the world 
bow. 

The red seats were occupied by a select 
company of ladies and gentlemen who ap- 
peared to be listening with calm interest to 
the lecturer who had the honour of standing 
behind the green baize desk and imparting 
to them his views on certain important 
topics. 

This is, as L^on Des Anges often ob- 
served, the day of young men; even Pro- 
fessors, and Fellows of the Royal Society, 
as well as artists, Royal Academicians, 
preachers and lecturers of all sorts, are some- 
times comparatively young. The lecturer 
of this occasion was young, in comparison to 
people of forty-five. 

The light fell on his face as, for the 
moment, it was quietly and earnestly but very 
slightly upturned, as if the speaker's thoughts 
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were more with his theme than with his 
hearers. 

It was a face powerful in part, not alto- 
gether; square, strong, massive about the 
broad forehead, but not free from weakness 
about the mouth and chin. The eyes were 
deep-set, wide apart, light grey ; the hair 
rather fairer than the ordinary English 
brown. 

He was speaking in a thin, sharp voice ; 
his sentences were short, clear, and some- 
what quaint ; he used the purest and simplest 
English words, carefully avoiding unneces- 
sary technicalities ; and he treated his subject 
reverently, as if conscious of the smallness 
of definite human knowledge compared with 
the vast yet-to-be-known. 

He ceased speaking suddenly; no one 
was expecting him to leave off; he finished 
quite abruptly, without so much as dropping 
his voice with his last words, and at once 
gathered up his books and papers and turned 
to leave. 

His concluding sentence had been half 
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sad, half humorous, and had brought a smile 
to some few lips. 

The audience rose; some near the ros- 
trum waylaid Edward Stratton and offered 
mild congratulations; one or two wished 
for further enlightenment; one pertinacious 
man wanted to argue with him ; but he 
courteously put them all aside, not without 
some trouble, and at length found himself in 
the street and free. 

He hailed a Hansom and drove to a 
great station, meditating on the imperfec- 
tions of his lecture and the improbability of 
catching his train. 

In the booking-office a fair-haired girl 
was asking for a ticket to Bavhurst He 
noticed her hair ; it was very bright, he was 
feeling dull himself. He also was going to 
Bavhurst, but they did not travel in the same 
carriage. 

He saw her again on the Bavhust plat- 
form, but she was in front of the train and 
himself at the end. 
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The same sun that was penetrating the 
theatre of the scientific institution on that 
Saturday afternoon was also finding its way 
through the long curved windows of the 
great, grey dome of the reading-room of the 
British Museum. It was finding out the 
sets of books in crimson russia in the highest 
presses and making the gilded gallery shine 
here and there. 

Some of the readers were beginning to 
feel that it was indeed Saturday afternoon^ 
and time for the work of the week to be put 
away ; others were placidly dozing ; while a 
gentle noise as of the rapid passing of many 
quills over paper pervaded the building. 

One of these quills was being guided by 
a plump, white hand. It was flying, or rather 
scampering over a sheet of note paper at a 
most amazing rate, and presently finished 
thus : — 

* I remain, dear sirs, yours faithfully, 

'Elizabeth Eade.' 
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The white hand then rapidly folded the 
note, put it into an envelope and addressed 
it to a well-known firm of music publishers. 

' Only one more and then IVe done/ said 
the pleasant voice of the hand's owner to a 
girl who was standing beside her: and in 
another moment the swift pen was writing : 

' My dear* darling good-for-nothing, — 
can't you come to the B. M. on Tuesday ? 
How many ages it is since I last saw you. 
Never mind, I have a fine scolding in store 
for you. Just off to see La and Vi. Such fun ! 

* Your own 
* Vessie.' 

This little epistle was addressed to Miss 
Somebody or another, and then the writer 
returned her pen to its resting-place and 
began a vigorous clearing up. Her compart- 
ment of the long table was quite full of books, 
papers, MSS., pieces of music, and a large 
collection of letters. 

She packed up her books (poets all of 
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them) and carried them to the bar. She had 
Opened perhaps two of them, but she felt 
lonely if she did not have a number of .books 
on her table. When she had given up the 
books she came back, collected her own per- 
sonal property, and talked under her voice 
(for silence is strictly enjoined) to a little 
group of friends of both sexes, who, perceiv- 
ing that she was about to leave had gathered 
around hen V essie was a favourite with most 
people. 

She was in high spirits. 

' Isn't it fun 1 Tm going to stay with the 
Des Anges until Monday. I do like going 
there, they're so queer! And Edward 
Stratton, that everyone is talkinjgf about, is 
to be there too. He's quite a lion you 
know.' 

' Awfully clever fellow ! ' said a young 
man of the group. * How is it. Miss Eade, 
that some men are so lucky and others such 
conspicuous failures ? ' 

* How is that some men are so conspicu- 
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ously lazy ? ' returned Vessie playfully, twist- 
ing her head from side to side as she 
spoke. 

'We can't all be gifted creatures like 
Vessie,' said one of the ladies. ' We can't all 
write lovely songs, that bring tears into the 
eyes and cheque books out of the pockets of 
the most flinty-hearted publishers.' 

* We cannot all have half the big-wigs in 
Europe pushing us forward, as is the good 
fortune of our friend Stratton,' said the 
young man who had spoken before. * After 
all, I am not certain that Stratton is not a 
trifle shallow.' 

* How mean ! ' exclaimed Vessie. * But 
you men are all so horribly jealous of one 
another. You know Mr. Stratton is quite 
capable of pushing himself. However if I 
don't push myself towards the station, I 
shall lose my train ; and there are not too 
many to Bavhurst.' 

So after a good many adieux, extending 
as far as the outer gates, she departed and 
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went down to Bavhurst by the train that took 
Edward Stratton there. 

There is Vessie going along the dusty 
road from Bavhurst station to the residence 
of L6on Des Anges. You had better look 
at her now, because there will be other 
people to notice in the house. 

The first point of observation is her 
bright fair hair. There is plenty of it, and it 
is loosely put up in no particular way, but yet 
it does not look absolutely straggling or 
untidy. 

Her face and form show a decided want 
of angularity; they incline in fact to the 
round. She has a pair of unmistakably blue 
eyes — eyes that have two little tricks, one of 
laughing and the other of looking dreamy. 
She has also a blooming complexion and she 
walks among the dead leaves with a quick, 
but not very even step. Now all these 
things make Vessie very pleasant to look at, 
especially to the casual observer ; and perhaps 
some of those clever people who know how 
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to write wonderful books, but do not in the 
least understand how to paint beautiful pic* 
tures, might declare that Vessie would make 
a model an artist would delight in, which 
would show how little they knew about the 
matter ; an artist, at all worth the name, would 
have seen — ^but this is a profound secret 
one scarcely dares to put on paper; — the 
fact is, Vessie is a good deal out of drawing ; 
but, of course, it is not everybody who can 
see that You will not abuse my confidence. 
Vessie's dress is simple, inexpensive and 
unstudied, indeed very much unstudied; 
and is surmounted by a brown straw hat, 
trimmed with a blue gauze veil, an end 
of which floats behind her. So does a 
quantity of narrow blue ribbon. It is a pecu- 
liarity of Vessie's toilette that she always has 
something fluttering behind her. 

She looks about her in a friendly way, as 
if she were greeting the country once more ; 
then the rustling of the dead leaves as she 
treads among them suggest the title for a 
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new song ; only the title, but she tries to get 
the spirit of the scene into her inner con- 
sciousness, so that at some future time she 
may evolve it and work it up into one of 
those touching little ballads, gay and pathetic 
at the same time, that have made Songs with 
' Words by Vessie ' so confirmed a success. 

Presently she turns her head and sees 
her late fellow traveller following in her 
wake : ' 

' I wonder if that's Edward Stratton,' she 
says to herself. ' Now I shouldn't be at all 
surprised if it were.' And her lips part with 
a smile that is almost a laugh. Vessie is 
evidently enjoying her own thoughts. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

LA AND VI ARE NOT 'AT HOME.' 

Never in her whole life had Margaret Hope 
set out to pay a visit with so uncomfortable 
a sense of repugnance as she felt when she 
left the White Moat House for her uncle 
Leon's. Her nerves were still easily 
shaken ; it was only by a great effort that 
she maintained an outward composure, for 
as her uncle drove off with her and she 
realised that she was beyond the protection 
of her grand-parents, she trembled all over 
and felt, at the moment, she would have given 
everything she had to be allowed to return. 

She was quite ashamed of her weakness. 

' Coward ! Coward ! ' she said to herself. 
* The idea of being afraid of a couple of girls,' 
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and she tried to laugh ; but she was afraid of 
them most desperately all the same. Who 
is not afraid of being hurt, especially by girls ? 

However as they drove along, her uncle's 
easy courtesy and kindly ways told upon her ; 
she roused herself to conversation, and was 
comparatively calm by the time they reached 
his gates, which were about four miles from 
his father's. But then she grew nervous 
again, and thought she had come where she 
was not wanted ; she who was so used to 
being valued, whose presence had once been 
so much missed. 

* Ah, there's Vi come to meet us ! ' ex- 
claimed Mr. Des Anges pulling up his horses 
when they had gone a short distance along 
his drive. 'Will you get down here, Mar- 
garet ? Here Vi, help your cousin out.' 

Vi hurried up to the side of the carriage. 
' How are you, Margaret,' she asked heartily, 
as she assisted Margaret to alight and then 
kissed her with effusion. 'You're rather 
shaky still, aren't you ? ' she added, noticing 
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die trenKH' in Margaret's hands and the 
unsteady flush upon her cheek. 

* Fm quite well,' returned Margaret with 
an effort at speaking Kghdy, Tm getting 
strong as fast as possible ; but it takes one 
a long while ; one always has so many little 
ailments and drawbacks after a bad illness. 
How is La ? * 

* She s in the conservatory. Let's go and 
look for her, unless you are very tired.' 

So they went round to Ae side of the 
house and stood for a moment at the glass 
door. 

* Oh, how lovely ! ' exclaimed Margaret. 

' Do you mean the flowers or my sister ? ' 
asked Vi. ' Because if you mean my sister I 
must tell you that she is fearfully ugly; we 
are both ugly.' 

* Indeed ! ' said Margaret, slightly raising 
her eye-brows. * I should hardly have 
thought It/ and she looked with distinct ad- 
miration at a small quaint figure clad in close- 
fitting dark blue serge standing against a 
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mass of ferns and bright flowers. The Htde 
figure had a basket on its arm, its small hand 
was daintily laying a fairy-like green spray 
upon brilliant blossoms, over which the dark 
head was slightly bent ; but there was no ray 
of happiness on the clear olive face ; no trace 
of a smile on thq straight closed lips. 

* La, here's Margaret/ said Vi, pushing 
open the door. 

La came forward ; Margaret went to meet 
her. La s lips did not part with any smile of 
welcome, nor did she hold out her hand ; but 
she silently took a rose from her basket and 
put it between Margaret's fingers. 

' It is very kind of you to come and see 
such wicked people as we are,' she articulated 
very mournfully ; * good people don't like us, 
we are wicked and very ugly.' 

* I cannot at all admit your second state- 
ment about yourselves ; and the first has yet 
to be proved,' said Margaret warmly; for 
indeed, she felt quite touched by little La, 
and, had she dared to have acted on im- 

VOL. I. I 
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' B«tf Ticxfl inrzst act tnr to cu uv ta l us,' La 
went oo Tefv slowiy, wrtliijut noticiiig Mar- 
garet s E staiuyftii oa in tlie least. 'It would 
be of DO ase^ yoa know ; wecaiiiie¥erbeiiiade 
good because we can never be made beautifiily 
and ugly people can t be good, and besides, 
yoa can t be a missiooary here, finr although 
we are heathen, we are neidier very black 
nor ver>- pocM*. I>OQ*t try to do us good, 
please Margaret,' and she raised her heavy 
mournful eyes appealin^y to her cousin's 
fece. Margaret hardly knew what to say. 

' I thought I was the person to be done 
good to here,' she said after a moment's pause, 
with a stress on the pronoun. 

' Never mind her rubbish ! ' exclaimed Vi 
abruptly. 'Come and take off your hat. 
Luncheon will be ready directly, Grette — La, 
she's to be called " Grette," — ^we can't be bored 
by calling her Margaret, and "Gretchen" 
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sounds ridiculous, for such a tall creature. 
May she be " Grette," La ? ' 

*We mustn't take liberties with other 
people's names,' said La, demurely. 

' Pray, do with mine,' Margaret was going 
to say ; but Vi interrupted her with : 

' You're to be called " Grette." Grette, 
don't pay any attention to my sister's imbe-- 
cilities ; come and unclothe ; ' and Margaret 
was taken by a wide hall and staircase and 
curious turnings in and out to her room, (a 
room with a good deal more pure, rich colour 
about it than one sees in the pink and 
white nests of ordinary English girls) and 
then down again to the dining-room. 

The house was altogether much more 
English than the Moat House at Kestham ; 
there was not a Sultan in flowing robes and 
a turban, and another Sultan in fez and frock 
coat on the walls; but the East and the 
Continent were still very freely mixed with 
Grandpapa Oliver's heavy family portraits and 
Chippendale furniture. 

12 
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As they sat at lunch, and Margaret 
looked from one to another of the girls, she 
thought that, although Eula seemed to have 
some of the Chippendale quaintness incar- 
nated in herself, and there was a touch of 
the massiveness of the Oliver portraits about 
Olivia, they were both Des Anges most un- 
mistakably. 

Margaret had quite forgotten her nerv- 
ousness before the meal was half over ; more, 
she knew with delight that a keen, sharp inter- 
est, such as she had not felt since the collapse 
of her old life, was taking possession of her. 

* They are very curious,' she said to her- 
self, and as the thought came into her mind 
she fixed her gaze intently upon Eula, who 
was, as usual, looking down with a most 
melancholy countenance. 

In a moment La lifted up her eyes, and 
that bright, sudden flash of humour and 
amusement that now and then lighted up her 
face, crossed it then as she met Margaret's 
look of interest 
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' Vi, she does not hate us/ she said turn- 
ing to her sister with a little action that Mar- 
garet thought was perfectly charming, and that 
made her feel again a strong attraction 
towards her small hostess, 

* Were you conceited enough to suppose 
that any one would take the trouble to hate 
you, La ? ' asked her father. 

' Of course, papa dear, I know Fm much 
too insignificant a creature for any one to 
think of at all ; and yet I deluded myself 
into fancying that Grette was looking at me 
with curiosity; but then one may look at 
things in the Zoo with curiosity, mayn't one > 
so it doesn't matter.' 

' Grette isn't used to girls,' said L6on 
Des Anges, ' she has never had a sister, but 
she is anxious to extend her researches 
among a very interesting section of the race ; 
one, in fact, that has hitherto baffled the 
investigations of the greatest natural philoso- 
phers. Admit that you don't understand girls^ 
Margaret. Ill set you the example.' 
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' There is a good deal of intricacy about 
most hmnan beii^;s»' said Margaret 'they 
wind about and in and out in such very 
devious ways." 

* You don't,' said Leon Des Anges. 

' No ? ' asked Margaret, turning her face 
up with a quick inquiry. ' It seems to me I 
do,' but she was not used to being dissected 
in public, and did not like the operation ; in 
fact, she blushed. 

After limch La took out a dress she was 
making for Vi ; it was all accurately planned 
and arranged 

*You see, Grette,* she said, 'we can't 
afford to have everything from Paris like 
grannie has, so we must make our prowling 
clothes ourselves ; because, you know, there 
are no dressmakers in England. Don't you 
think that some women might learn how 
to make dresses ? They might earn some 
money by it, might not they ? We thought 
we had caught a dressmaker once — she had 
a beautiful cut — we took a great deal of 
trouble trying to educate her; we thought 
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she had genius, but she could not stitch, poor 
thing ; what she made came to pieces as soon 
as one looked at it, so now we must do our 
work ourselves. You won't be shocked ? 
We know it's very dreadful to some people's 
feelings that we make our own dresses, but 
we can't help it You are going to help 
us?' ^ 

' If you will let me ; but I can't do such 
beautiful work as yours, I'm afraid ; however, 
I'll do my best,' said Margaret. 

'Yes, La, but I'm not going to let you 
take up all Grette's time,' said Vi. ' I want 
to talk to her seriously. Look here, Grette, 
you are a different sort of being from us. 
You are not either of us. Now I want to 
know, don't you hate being yourself.'* Put 
that stuff of La's down, and tell me the real 
truth, without any shams, don't you hate 
being yourself ? ' asked Vi, with energy. 

An idea that had never before crossed 
Margaret Hope's brain, it struck her as 
humorous and whimsical ; she leaned back a 
little and laughed : 
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' No, I don't want to be anybody else but 
myself, do you ? ' 

* I hate my own identity,' Vi went on 
fiercely. ' Why should I be tied up to being 
myself, or being obliged to be myself ; and 
being obliged to be myself, why can't I en- 
joy myself?' 

Entirely new problems to Margaret ; she 
saw only that Vi was deeply in earnest in her 
questionings ; and she looked at her with a 
wondering intentness in her grey eyes, and 
repeated Vi's words : 

* Why can't you enjoy yourself ? ' 

' I ask every one that question. I've 
asked papa^ and he says it's because my 
digestion s weak, and I haven't enough to 
think about; but I know there's something 
more than that the matter. I feel such 
boundless capabilities for enjoyment, and yet 
I don't enjoy myself ; it makes me mad with 
rage. Every day I say to myself I'm a day 
nearer the end of my life, and I haven't en- 
joyed myself, and there's a day gone. Do 
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you ever ask yourself whether you're enjoying 
yourself, Grette ? ' 

Vi, who had clasped her hands, which 
were remarkably small for her frame, tightly 
on her lap, leaned forward, eagerly peering 
into Grette's face as she asked the question. 

' Never, never,' said Margaret. ' Such a 
thought would never occur to me.' 

' But you don't know what a large being 
I am and how much I have in me to enjoy 
if I only could,' said Vi. ' I want scope, I 
want freedom. I want — I don't know what I 
want I want to enjoy myself and that is 
what I'm not doing, and yet I could. I could 
— Ma goodnaas ! How I could ! Now, 
Grette, you have tried life on different 
principles— do you enjoy yourself? Don't 
prevaricate, say Yes or No.' 

Margaret looked down on the work still 
in her hands, and the lines of her face grew 
very grave. 

' It would not be fair to answer Yes or 
No, because I am not yet quite well either in 
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body or mind. But ' — and she looked back 
to the old days, and their strong health, and 
strong affection, and strong enthusiasms 
rushed to her memory, and her eyes flashed 
as she said, ' but I have enjoyed myself im- 
mensely — enormously — ^to the full extent of 
my capacity — enjoyed myself so much that I 
had no need to ask myself whetha: I were 
enjoying myself or not/ 

* Yes ; but I think you are smaller than I 
am,' said Vi, ' so you are more easily satisfied. 
I feel such a large being. I'm so cooped up. 
I want to smash everything. Do you want 
to smash everything ? ' 

The announjcement of visitors prevented 
Margaret from replying. They all went into 
the drawing-room, and the conversation was 
not resumed when the people had left, because 
then both the girls were anxious to know 
what Margaret thought of them, as they were 
new to the neighbourhood, and this was their 
first visit 

* But I can't tell you. I did not think of 
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them at all/ said Margaret. ' Besides which, 
I am very slow at finding out what people 
really are. I have to build up my knowledge 
bit by bit; but when I have come to a con- 
clusion I am rarely mistaken.' 

* There we differ/ exclaimed Vi. ' I see 
people at once.' 

' Do you see me ? ' asked Margaret, with 
a smile on her lips, but a curious light in her 
eyes. * Not that there's much in me to 
see.' 

Olivia, who was sitting curled up with 
her elbows on her knees and her slim hands 
round her chin, looked up so sharply that 
those two bright eyes of hers seemed to go 
right through Margaret. 

'You, as you, are as plain as print,' 
she said ; ' but there's something about you 
that is not you, but yet is you, that is quite 
new to me. I mean to find out what it is. But 
now about these people.' And she conducted 
a masterly analysis of her late visitors with 
a clear, skilful, pitiless science that was as 
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different fircHn a vulgar ' pollii^ to pieces ' as an 
operaticHiby a great surgeon is from the rend- 
ing and tearii^ of a savage animal. ' On the 
whole. La,' she conduded, 'they are not worth 
the trouble of knowing. It s an awful bore 
knowing uninteresting people. We won't call 
on them again.' And she seemed to fling them 
asideas if they were utterly worthless. ' Ovu* 
rule is,' she added, turning to Margaret, * never 
to know commonplace people. We are not 
snobs ; we don't care whether people we like 
live in a great house with six dozen servants 
or on the Boulevard with one, but we can't 
afford to know nonentities : they would bore 
us to death.' 

* Poor chance for me,' said Margaret 

* I don't think any member of our family 
could be an absolute blank,' said La, very 
carefully folding up her work. * Look at my 
button-holes ; they're not very bad, are they ? ' 
And she gazed at her wonderfully neat and 
beautiful work with great satisfaction in her 
heart and intense gravity in her face. * It is 
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time for us to dress. Dear lady ' — to Mar- 
garet — ' we want to see you do your hair.' 
So they all went upstairs. 

Margaret unfastened her thick coils, and 
her hair fell over her shoulders in great 
waves. 

' Oh, Vi,' exclaimed little La, who could 
have cried not exactly with jealousy but with 
morbid depreciation of her own personal 
appearance. ' She looks very meek, but she 
is stronger than we are ; she is going to con- 
quer us.' 

* I am very fond of my hair,' said 
Margaret, looking at it with a certain gratified 
affection. * But what sudden light on my 
powers can it have given you ? ' 

'We are doomed to be the victims of 
the fair races ; there is no chance for us dark 
people. Deal gently with us, Margaret; 
be merciful,' said La ; and Margaret saw in 
the glass the reflection of a little face saying 
so plaintively, as she fancied, ' Comfort me ! 
Love me ! ' that she gave way to the impulse 
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she had been feeling all day, and flung her 
fair white arms round the small figure the 
face belonged to and put a warm kiss on her 
forehead. 

She regretted it at once, and felt quite 
awkward as, without any response, La quietly 
slipped away, and, standing at a little distance, 
slightly smoothing down her plumage, 
said : 

* It is very kind of you ; but I am not 
worthy of such attention. Come Vi, let us 
go and put on something that may prevent 
our looking absolutely hideous. Have you 
all you want ? Yes ? Beautiful people 
want so little ! Good-bye.' 

* Most curious girls ! ' said Margaret to 
herself as the door was closed. * Is it 
chaff ? That poor little being can't really be 
jealous of my hair ? I think she's sweet, but 
I'm sure I don't know ; she's a riddle to me 
at present. As for Vi, I fancy I've got hold 
of one or two factors in her character ; she' 
is grand at any rate ; I like her. I like myself 
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too, better than I have for a long while/ she 
added, with a touch of vivacity. Her youth 
was already rebounding from the strain of 
sickness and loss ; she was eager to under- 
stand her cousins, she felt a vivid interest in 
them and, unconsciously to herself, in young 
life. 

A few steps from Margaret's door the 
girls paused ; they did not consider themselves 
*at home' to each other. It is true they 
had been talking to each other all day ; but 
that was before Margaret, and was * official,' 
and therefore did not count. It was a 
theory of theirs that a visitor's stay in their 
house prevented their being ' at home ' other 
than ' officially.' 

* I beg your pardon,' said La to Vi in a 
polite tone, as if she were speaking to a fellow 
traveller whom she had casually met on the 
stairs of an hotel, 'but if you should 
happen to see Miss Olivia Des Anges of 
Bavhurst, would you kindly tell her that her 
sister feels her absence very much ? ' 
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' Certainly/ returned Vi with a courteous 
inclination of her head. * I shall meet her 
later in the evening, and shall be most happy 
to deliver your message. I have no doubt 
the feeling is mutual.' 

The sisters bowed and retired to their 
respective rooms. 

In due time Vessie Eade arrived, Vessie, 
who was used to the house, also to the girls, 
came flying upstairs and into Vi's room : 

' How charmingly you've got the place 
up for me, you dear old thing ! ' she ex- 
claimed airily, fervendy saluting Vi, ' Am I 
ever so late ? I hope not. Here, give me 
a hand with my troublesome jacket. I'll be 
dressed in two twos.' 

And in about a minute and a half Vessie 
had thrown off her chrysalis shell of dingy 
merino and was fluttering about the room 
a gorgeous butterfly in blue silk, blue silk as 
blue and as hard and as crude as blue used 
to be in the bad days before William Morris. 
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' Ma goodnaas ! ma goodnaas ! Vaat for 
English people have eyes?' old Mrs. Des 
Anges would have exclaimed, could she have 
beheld that blue. 'They cannot see, they 
are blind ! Blind, me dear-r-r, and fools, all 
fools.' 

Vessie disliked portmanteaux. Having 
an eye to the cabs they entailed, she had 
squeezed her silk dress into a hand-bag ; she 
had done so many times before. 

Vi made a gesture as if tearing her hair. 

* You rag ! ' she exclaimed, darting at 
Vessie and shaking her. 

* Poor dear thing ! ' laughed Vessie. ' It's 
crushy, but it's quite used to it ! ' 

'It's too hopelessly out of order to be 
hurt,' said Vi, but yet she went in search of 
pins. 

' Oh, never mind, I shall look very nice, 
you'll see!' 

' It goes without saying that you will if it 
won't Ah! beauty is a very economical 
thing ! ' 

VOL. I. K 
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Vessie laughed (she had a pretty light 
laugh), and ran about all over the room, and 
caught her dress in everything she could 
catch it in, and tore it, and had to run it up 
and pin it together, and shake it out and pull 

it in ; and then she fluffed up her bright hair 
iand was about to put scarlet geraniums in it, 
when Vi seized her wrists by a swift strategic 
movement and prevented this crowning 
atrocity, by throwing the flowers out of the 
window and supplying their place with some 
faint yellow blossoms from one of the vases. 
Then Vessie tied black velvet and blue 
tulle and white tulle and a huge gold and 
blue locket, with V. E. flourishing all over 
it, round her pretty throat ; and put on rings 
and bracelets innumerable ; and stuck gilt 
butterflies in her hair (all these things she pro- 
duced from her many pockets) ; and finally, 
wherever she could hang a dingle-dangle 
there she hung one- 
Margaret Hope was talking to Edward 
Stratton when Vessie and Olivia entered the 
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drawing-room. They had been conversing 
some litde time, each being rather curious to 
find out what changes a dozen years or so 
had made in the other. Margaret remem- 
bered Stratton as a silent lad, never to be 
seen without a book which he did not appear 
to be reading so much as imbibing ; she 
remembered too that she had then thought 
him more learned than anyone in the world 
except her father, and that her father had 
said he was a genius ; but Edward Stratton 
only remembered Margaret as a little girl 
who was not quite so troublesome and stupid 
as other little girls, and who used often to 
stand quietly enough by the side of two 
people who had been kind to him. 

Of course, as he had not seen Margaret 
since Dr. Hope's death, he alluded to her 
loss and paid a very discriminating tribute 
to her father's memory. It was both kind 
and just; Margaret was touched and felt 
grateful. 

' If he had died instead of being killed ! ' 

K 2 
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she said ; it was a thought that was always in 
her mind. 

^ One must die for the people/ said 
Edward Stratton, looking down very gravely 
at Margaret's black dress. It was just at that 
moment that Vessie entered the room, and 
Stratton as he caught sight of her brightness 
seemed almost as dazzled as if she had been 
a sunbeam. 

Vessie was evidently quite at home ; she 
fluttered up to Eula and kissed her very 
prettily, Eula receiving her with a sweet 
martyr-like smile. The daring of this act 
of Vessie's quite astounded Margaret. 

Vessie shook hands in a most friendly 
way with Mr. Des Anges and Dick Raven, 
and then Eula introduced Margaret and Mr. 
Stratton who were standing together. 

* I like her,' thought Margaret at once to 
herself, as the girl's laughing blue eyes rested 
on her for an instant 

* Sunshine ! ' exclaimed Stratton mentally 
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as he bowed ; and, not content with that 
usually sufficient acknowledgment, he shook 
hands with her as if she had been quite an 
old friend. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

AN UNEVENTFUL EVENING. 

' It IS the absolute perfection of detail in all 
that Eula does that distinguishes her from 
nearly every other woman in the world : 
there is, after all, a good deal of clumsiness 
about the ordinary woman ; Eula's finish is 
simply exquisite ; ' this was the unwavering 
testimony both of L6on Des Anges and of his 
daughter Olivia. It is needless to add that 
' Dick Raven, who was even more clumsy 
than * the ordinary woman,' or indeed than 
the ordinary man for the matter of that, was 
almost driven to despair by that same abso- 
lute perfection. 

It follows therefore that Eula's dinners 
were also quite perfect. 
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'A gastronymic poem, Miss Des Anges ! * 
said Edward Stratton, just before the ladies 
left the table. 

* It is very kind of you to say so/ drawled 
Eula. 

* Fletcher Rowe, the man I live with, is 
always* trying to educate me up to a proper 
feeling for cookery. If s a pretty art, but 
difficult to attain ; we don't attain it, but 
people are lenient to bachelors. I have been 
looking at your grandfather's machine ; it is 
very ingenious.' 

* He has very wonderful fingers,' remarked 
Eula, as she rose to leave. 

When the men rejoined the ladies in the 
drawing-room, Stratton curled himself up on 
a chair near his little hostess, smiled at her 
with great benignity, and began a conversa- 
tipn; but it soon occurred to Eula that it 
was her duty to look after her guests, and, as 
she always did her duty, she at once sent Mr. 
Stratton to talk to Margaret and Vessie, who 
were idly turning over the leaves of photo- 
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graphic albums, suffering a litde from that 
weariness of things in general which is apt to 
come upon us all after even the most poetic 
dinner. 

Edward Stratton made one or two 
playful remarks, which were taken up and 
then allowed to drop by the girls, and 
Margaret was carefully considering what 
she could say that would be likely to lead 
up to conversation when Vessie asked 
lightly : 

* Don't you know Mrs. Collinson Leigh, 
Mr. Stratton ? ' 

Mr. Stratton did know Mrs. Collinson 
Leigh. 

* Yes,' said he, * I know her very well ; 
and that reminds me that I have often heard 
her talk of you and your songs, and singing. 
Happy thought ! Perhaps you will sing to 
us now, Miss Eade ? ' 

* Presently,' said Vessie, with a little 
twist of her head. ' But we must ask La 
first. Mr. Des Anges,' she said beckoning 
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him to her, * don't you think you could per- 
suade La to play ? ' 

' I doubt it, but ril try/ said he, and he 
crossed the room to his daughter's chair. 
*La dear/ he said, bending over her with 
that mingled reverence and affectionateness 
with which he generally addressed her, * you 
will play something, won't you ? ' 

* Oh no, papa dear, I couldn't be so cruel 
to you,' returned La. 'You see,' she said 
turning to Margaret who had come up to 
second the request, * Papa understands music 
thoroughly, so we can never play when he is 
in the house : it would hurt him too much.' 

'But I can go out,' suggested Mr. Des 
Anges. 

' I can't turn you out of your own house, 
papa,' mourned La ; so her father, know- 
ing that Vi would be sure to follow La's ex- 
ample, and that Margaret having heard La's 
remarks was bound in courtesy to do the 
same, was obliged to ask Vessie to sing, 
which she did at once without further pre- 
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Many years aftervaids Edward Strattoii 
remegibei e d diat Vessie's mas die only music 
of the evening; wiuie she was sii^^iii^^ he 
thought erf* a lark warfolii^ in the sunshine. 
He did not understand musia 

Presendy Vi came up to La. 

* Some people are double-faced/ she said. 
* But IVe been walking round and round 
Margaret, and I find she's triple-faced. I 
think she's beautiful ; if I were a man I should 
fall in love with her, always supposing/ she 
nddcd, 'there were no Eula nor anyone 
like her/ For Vi, like everyone else, always 
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had a compliment for Eula, Eula the well- 
praised. 

* How IS she triple-faced ? ' asked La. 
* Is she very deceitful then ? ' 

* Deceitful ! Rubbish ! She's as true as 
truth ; but, like truth, you don't find her out 
all in a minute. Look at her now, talking to 
Stratton ; we see her right profile, it seems 
sharp and rather stern, her mouth is quite 
severe ; but, and this is what is so curious, — 
if you were to follow the line of her lips round 
to the other side, you would find there a 
gentle, easy smile, and an altogether pleasant 
expression. I've been trotting about to get 
good views of her ; I find her awfully interest- 
ing. Her full face is beautiful, which is 
strange you know, because a full face is so 
trying ; her eyes are finely set, and are full of 
suppressed feeling, and there is a look of 
purpose about her that takes hold of me im- 
mensely. But I don't believe there is a crea- 
ture in the room sees her except myself, isn't 
it maddening ? ' 
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* Most people like prettiness better than 
beauty ; but it doesn't matter to us, as we've 
neither,' said La. 

Perhaps Edward Stratton, as he stood 
talking to Margaret, giving her a brief 
abstract of his life since . they had last met, 
was not quite unconscious that he was con- 
versing with a noble woman. At any rate one 
of those foolish questions which appear to 
haunt the brains of the scientific man as 
well as those of his untaught fellow-creature 
flashed across his mind, and he found himself 
asking himself as if it were a riddle, the while 
he described to Margaret his sensations on 
the occasion of his first public lecture: 
' Would I rather she were my wife, or the 
wife of the man I most value ? ' 

But now here comes the difference be- 
tween the philosopher and the unreasoning 
mortal. Stratton, as was natural in an evolu- 
tionist, at once began to trace this question 
back to its origin. 

' It is in accordance with law that I should 
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be attracted to the brightest spot in the 
room,' he said to himself presently. I am in- 
clined to believe he alluded to Vessie's hair. 
You don't see the connection ? He did, that 
that is all. 

Dick Raven tried several times to speak 
to Eula : 

'Go away Mr. Raven, please,' was all 
she would say. * I told you I should not be 
at home except officially for a fortnight, and 
I can't talk to the family or to friends of the 
family when I'm not at home. Go away; go 
and amuse people. Go and talk to Miss 
Eade.' 

He went off, and then indeed did he 
devoutly wish that he knew how to flirt or 
to make Eula jealous ; but he did not She 
was much too certain of her hold over him 
to be jealous of anything he might do or say. 

Eula however, having sent away those 
whom courtesy or affection would have 
prompted to bum incense to her, was now 
growing more than ordinarily melancholy. 
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She stroHcd into the cxnservaiory, which 
was fi^itBd with Chinese hnteras and of 
course her £tther and all his guests followed. 
Eula roused heradf to talk about the plants 
and flowers (or a short time, and then re- 
turned to the drawif^-roooL 

She had not been there very long before 
the evio'-watchful Raven came up to her with 
an air erf' great mysteiy and importance : 

' I came upcm them,' he said, * I came 
xspon them, sir, a-sitdi^ side by side and 
a-talking. A-^ttii^ in a conservatory shadci 
where Chinese lanterns a soft lig^t made. 
There is levity about those young people; 
levity, my dear sir.' 

It was always the rule to address Eula 
as someone else when she was not at home 
except officially. 

* We live in a frivolous age ; even philo- 
sophers play now/ said Eula, slightly turning 
up her face with a languid smile that en- 
couraged Dick to linger. 

^'Tis mighty pretty to see them,' 
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Raven, sitting down very stiffly at a respect- 
ful distance from Eula. ' And yet I like them 
not. Gravity, my dear .sir, gravity is the 
virtue for my money.' 

* A very poor virtue if she has to depend 
upon you for endowment, Mr. Raven,' said 
Eula very slowly. * I should not like to be 
gravity.' 

Unpleasant as it is to be poor, it is still 
more unpleasant to be told of one's poverty. 
Raven winced a little, and attempted retali- 
ation. 

' Yet is she a fair virtue to look upon, as 
one may see by beholding Mistress Margaret 
Hope, who hath a most sweet gravity, yea, 
might one say, a most grave sweetness, an 
altogether sweet and grave beautifulness,' 
said Raven. 

It must not be thought that commonplace 
jealousy ruled Eula Des Anges ; it was not 
jealousy but the same sort of envy that a 
sick person has for one in health, that made 
her say : 
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^ It is Tery hard to see so nmdi beauty 
lari^ied upoQ sc)rae people; and toknowoneself 
shot out €rom aH siiare in iL And dien 
everybody is so cnjeL £Ten our best firiends 
taunt us witb oar nnsery/ 

^The misery of being the most beautiful 
iBoman in the world ?' asked Dick, lower- 
ii^ his iroice, and (eding^ very grateful to 
Eula for rfassing him akx^ widi her best 



Eula smiled moamfaDy, and shook her 
head. 

' To one at least,' b^^ Didc, in a very 
hesitating manner. 

' Yes» I know, of course, that papa thinks 
I'm quite perfecticMi, and perhaps Vi does/ 
interrupted Eula. 

' And no one else ? ' asked Di<^ with 
emphasis. 

* Why don't you go, Mr. Raven ? It is 
quite time you went Fm getting so tired of 
you. You'd better go,' said Eula. 

Dick Raven started up in a rage. He 
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was very easily provoked by some people, 
more especially by one person. 

* I think I had/ said he. * I'd better go, 
and I'd better not have come. Good-night' 

He left the house at once, and as he went 
home he felt that he understood how it hap- 
pens, as one sees by the papers, that young 
men of undisciplined minds occasionally shoot 
their sweethearts. 

Dick Raven's going having broken up 
the party, Mr. Des Anges thought he was 
now justified in saying good-night to the 
girls and proposing cigars in the library to 
Stratton, with whom he was anxious to talk. 
To discuss science before girls he consi- 
dered both cruel and discourteous, because 
they could not be expected to understand 
it Olivia explained this to Margaret after 
the men had left 

' Isn't it just possible we might be able to 
take an intelligent interest in what was said, 
even if we didn't understand quite every- 
thing ? ' asked Margaret 

VOL. L L 
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*0h, yes; of course we do, and papa 
doesn't mind talking before us^ said La ; 
and then she added with that charming 
candour that was so characteristic of all the 
Des Anges : * But you know there are you 
and Vessie to be considered/ 

* Poor, dear Vessie ! ' La went on, putting 
out her little hand and stroking that young 
person's many-wrinkled dress. * You must 
be tired after all your exertions.' 

* Oh, dear, no ! I'm as fresh as a linnet,' 
returned Vessie, with a laugh that showed a 
good many of her pretty teeth. * I've en- 
joyed myself so much.' 

* Linnets don't have such bright dresses 
as you have. How nice to be Vessie and 
enjoy oneself ! Do you hear that, Vi ? ' 

* Some people have to be thankful for very 
small mercies ; that's my case,' said Vessie. 
* The Boulevard is now quite unbearable, 
so I thought I'd run away. Isn't it funny, 
now ? Mr. Stratton knows Mrs. CoUinson 
Leigh quite well. I thought he did. I 
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thought he was the Mr. Stratton IVe heard 
her talk about. And so does Miss Hope, 
I believe everyone knows Mrs, Leigh ! ' 

* A curious coincidence ! Well, Fve 
been fearfully bored myself; haven't you, 
Grette ? ' asked La. 

* Not at all/ said Margaret ; * your quaint 
friend, Mr. Raven, did his best to amuse me, 
and, of course, I was pleased to see Edward 
Stratton again, although I should not have 
recognised him.' 

* And you leave me entirely out of the 
reckoning ! ' exclaimed Vi, * I am nobody, I 
suppose ; a mere feminine nonentity. I 
only know that if I were you, and you were 
I, I should take an enormous interest in you, 
Grette.' 

* Without exchange, I do, Vi,' said 
Grette ; and her grey eyes rested kindly upon 
her cousin in a manner that cut poor little 
Eula quite to the heart. 

* Everyone deserts me ; even Vi is going 
to be taken away from me,' she said to her- 

L2 
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self. She had been sending people away 
from her all the evening. 

Grette read something of this in Eula's 
face, so, as she bid her good-night, she put as 
much affectionateness into her voice as she 
could ; but Eula only made her a most icy 
return. La had a great cry when she was all 
alone, and even woke up in the night and 
cried again, unreasonable little mortal ! 

Olivia went upstairs with Grette, and 
stayed with her, talking about herself for a 
long time. Vi could talk at any length about 
herself. Perhaps it was the knowledge that 
Vi was taking pleasure in Grette's society 
that so hurt Eula. * Vi can be happy without 
me,' she said. 

As for Vessie, she went off in the most 
buoyant spirits. She had thoroughly enjoyed 
herself ; but do not imagine that it was solely 
on account of Edward Stratton's attention to 
her. Although that was certainly a pleasant 
item in the evening s pleasure. 

It was, of course, Vessie and Edward 
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who were ' the young people * to whom Dick 
Raven had alluded. 

Vessie was in her small way a woman of 
the world, and knew the real value to be 
attached to a casual acquaintance pretty well. 
She went out a good deal, and met a great 
many people ; of course, she could not fall in 
love with everyone with whom she spent a 
pleasant evening ; besides she was not at all 
susceptible now. Indeed, when one considers 
the want of susceptibility in the modem 
young women one is sometimes tempted to 
wonder how people get married at all in these 
days. Vessie could not help feeling a little 
triumphant ; but she was used to small 
triumphs, and only stayed awake an extra 
five minutes in consequence. 

As for Margaret Hope, it must be confessed 
it was a long while before she fell asleep. It 
had been an exciting day with her ; on the 
whole she was pleased with it. She had en- 
joyed it a good deal — not altogether, she could 
not feel quite at home among her cousins as 
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yet She was not at all certain about chem« 
It was pleasant, too, to have met some one 
who had known her father. But the one person 
among the many whom she had seen, about 
whom her thoughts were thoroughly excited, 
was Vi. 

She was thinking of Vi when she knelt 
down to pray. She had a most devout and 
implicit faith in the Divine care and guidance, 
and it seemed to her that she and Vi had 
been attracted towards each other for some 
wise and gracious purpose. 

Margaret had never had a sister nor an 
intimate friend ; she had rarely, in the old 
days, felt the need of one. Now she turned 
to Olivia, who had the charm both of a 
stranger and of a kinswoman, with an affec- 
tionate interest that she had felt in no one 
else since her father's death. 
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CHAPTER X. 



ON A SUNDAY. 



The breakfast-hour was earlier at the White 
Moat House than at Bavhurst, and so it hap- 
pened that Margaret was dressed some time 
before the gong sounded. She threw up the 
window, put a shawl around her, took a 
pocket Bible that had been her father's, and 
which was carefully marked with many mar- 
ginal references in his clear, minute hand, and 
^sat down to read and meditate. 

' From everlasting to everlasting ' were 
the first words her eyes met as she turned 
over the leaves. They were underlined ; she 
remembered that they had often been upon 
^ her father's lips. * From everlasting to ever- 
lasting,' — it seemed to her like the orbit in 
which he moved; moved still, as well as had 
moved 
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* I can breathe when I come to the Bible,* 
said Margaret ' There is wide space here. 
" From everlasting to everlasting/' " As 
the heavens are high above the earth/* 
Whatever the Bible may or may not be, at 
least it is not small ; it does not suffocate 
one ; it is large and great, like God/ 

She sat for some little while thinking over 
the words and then she knelt down by the 
open window, where she could feel the sharp 
morning air, and bowed her head on the 
sill: 

' My element ! ' she said in her heart fer- 
vently, ' My God, in whom I live ! What 
joy to find the element in which our souls 
can live and move and have their being! 
We have found that when we have found the 
Lord ! ' 

She knelt and worshipped, and when she 
raised her head again, her face was radiant 
with a tender happiness. 

The gong sounded, she went downstairs ; 
there was no one in the dining-room, she 
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turned to leave and met Edward Stratton 
just coming in. 

He shook her hand very affably ; he was 
exceedingly affable in private life, professing 
an amiable sort of affection for the race in 
general, and he detained her hand a moment 
longer than common civility demands. 

' Purely subjective you know, Miss 
Hope,' he said smiling yet looking at her face 
intently. 

She blushed, she had not imagined that 
her religious feelings could be read so plainly 
in her face. The gentle smile that had curved 
her lips fled swiftly and left them very grave : 

* You used not to think so, Mr. Stratton,' 
she said softly. 

* But when I became a man I put away 
childish things, you know,' said he with 
another smile. 

* And what have you in their place ? ' 
asked Margaret with a slight tremor in her 
voice. Just then Eula Des Anges entered 
the room. 
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Eula was looking quite pallid and 
wretched ; she had been awake a good deal 
during the night, and now quite believed that 
Grette was going to try to supplant her in 
Olivia's affection. She felt in duty bound to 
offer her cheek for her cousin to kiss, but 
she did so without the slightest sign of any- 
thing but mute endurance. 

Grette touched it as slightly as possible, 
and Eula, after shaking hands with Edward 
Stratton, took her place at the head of the 
table with a heavy sigh. 

The others straggled down to breakfast 
at irregular intervals, Eula being the only 
punctual member of the family. Eula knew 
it was her duty as the mistress of the house 
to be punctual, and when she knew her duty 
she always did it. 

* Good people go to church on Sunday, 
don't they, Grette ? ' presently said Eula. * I 
think I have heard they do. Mr. Stratton, 
you know most things, perhaps you can en- 
lighten us.' 
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' Orthodoxy requires it, I believe/ said 
Stratton sharply. 

* I am going to church/ said Margaret 

* So am 1/ said Vessie. * Shall we go 
together ? Then I can show you the way.' 

* But you won't be ready, in time Vessie, 
said Eula ; ' you are always late.' 

* Oh yes I shall be,' returned Vessie ; and 
she was as good as her word. 

Olivia and Edward Stratton strolled 
down the drive with the two girls, and they 
all lingered for an instant at the gate ; a 
few people were slowly passing along the 
road; the bells from two steeples were 
ringing. 

* Why am I not going with you ? ' de- 
manded Vi, turning to Margaret with a fierce 
scowl. ' I want to know why I am not going 
with you.' 

Margaret raised her earnest eyes to her 
cousin's face, and fixing them there with a 
half mesmeric gaze, said, while she beckoned 
slightly with her hand : 
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* Come ! ' 

For one instant Vi's glance fell, and then 
looking up she exclaimed : 

* No, I can't ; it makes me mad to think 
I can't ! I might find it amusing/ she added 
bitterly, and turned abruptly away. 

* Why am I not someone else ? When 

are those wretched bells going to leave off 

jangling?' she cried after she had taken a 
few steps towards the house. 

'You are so sorry for the poor dear 

people still in the darkness out of which we 

have struggled ? ' asked Stratton, purposely 

giving her remarks a meaning he knew they 

were not intended to bear. 

* Don't say " we," please Mr. Stratton,* 
said Vi with energy. ' I was never in that sort 
of darkness ; but I don't see I am any the 
happier for that. I hate my own identity ; I 
want to be some one else.' 

* Lose your egotism in your greater self — 
the race,' said Stratton gravely. 

* That's what Grette was preaching about 
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to me yesterday/ said Vi. 'She told me 
some sort of a riddle about losing one's life 
and finding it, and seeking one s life and 
losing it. I suppose you mean something of 
the same sort of thing, Mr. Stratton ; but 
neither she nor you seem to grasp my 
meaning. What I want is to enjoy myself, 
and you will keep advising me to get other 
interests, just as if it were at all likely that if 
I can't take an interest in myself I could take 
it in anyone else, or in any of these grand 
ideals. I don't care for ideals ; I've always 
been taught to despise them, and real things 
are awful bores ; everything is so unsatis- 
factory, including even the advice of our 
friends, which is never to the point. And 
besides, look here, Mr. Stratton, people who 
go in for doing things are not so very much 
more contented than lazy people like myself. 
I know a woman who paints beautiful pictures, 
so I said to her (because I'm always trying 
to find out if people really are getting any 
pleasure out of their lives), " Do you enjoy 
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seeing your pictures hanging on the Academy 
walls ? " and she said, " Well, I did at first, 
but I'm used to it now;" and I know a 
woman who writes, and I said to her, 
"Weren't you pleased when you got the 
proofs of your book ? " and she said, " No, 
I thought it was awfully bad, and I felt me- 
lancholy for three days after." It's so disap- 
pointing. One thinks one is going to enjoy 
something, and when it comes, then one 
doesn't' 

* " Vanity of vanities, saith the preacher, 
all is vanity. Let us eat and drink, for to- 
morrow we die," ' said Edward Stratton, with 
a slight laugh. Poor, dear Vi ; there was 
something about her when she got on this 
topic that used to make people laugh at her. 
* But you may depend upon it,' Stratton went 
on, * your friends found pleasure in painting 
and writing, if not in their pictures and books. 
There is sometimes pleasure in battle, if not 
in victory.' 

* But, ma goodnaas ! How can one fight 
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if one thinks that victory is not worth 
having ? ' exclaimed Olivia. 

' One does not think it ; so one fights and 
sometimes gains little victories.' 

* Which are of no use to us/ said Vi sul- 
lenly. 

* It is not permitted to us to say that,*^ 
said Stratton, * if they are of the slightest use 
to our comrades.' 

' If they don't bring pleasure to the victor 
they are of no use,' said Vi very dogmatically. 
She was not at all afraid of Edward Strat- 
ton. 

' I cannot agree with you,* said Stratton. 
* The greatest public gains have often to be 
bought very dearly by individual pain. For 
instance, Dr. Hope had to die of blood-poi- 
soning before Hammond's Rents could be 
pulled down. 

* I don't like it ; I don't like it at all, Mr. 
Stratton. I don't think it's fair. I don't 
see why I shouldn't have happiness on 
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my own account instead of being obliged 
to sink my own happiness in other peo- 
ple's/ 

'We are linked by law to our race/ 
Stratton began. 

* I don't like law/ said Vi stoutly. 

* Tm sure you would love her if you knew 
her/ said Stratton, with a smile of even more 
than his ordinary affability. 

* I ought to know her/ said Vi, ' for I've 
heard of her ever since I can remember any- 
thing, and I repeat I don't like her ; she 
is always looking to see how she can take 
a mean advantage of one. She's always down 
upon you if you give her half a chance. I 
don't like her ; that I don't' 

There was something so whimsical, as 
well as ferocious, in the scowl that accom- 
panied this asseveration, that Stratton laughed 
aloud and seemed immensely amused. 

* Well, Miss Des Anges, I shall have to 
do some special pleading for her to-morrow 
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evening, so I must go in and read over my 
brief/ he said. 

*Are you going to give an improving 
lecture ? ' 

* In a Yorkshire town-hall. Yes. I hope 
it will be what you term " improving."' 

* To unscientific people ? ' 

' I suppose most of them will be quite 
ignorant — ignorant, but willing to learn.' 

*And you think they will understand 
you?' 

* It will be my business to make them.' 
' But what can it matter whether they do 

or don't ? ' asked Vi, as they entered the 
house. *You will be undisturbed in the 
library,' she went on, without waiting for an 
answer. * Let me see if there is a pen you 
can write with. Here is Eula's. It will be 
sure to be good ; it is the only one I can 
answer for. Oh ! there is papa ; will he 
annoy you ? Shall I send him away ? No ? 
Thank you for listening to my rubbish, Mr. 

VOL. I. M 
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Stratton/ And Olivia withdrew, leaving the 
two men to talk over the lecture, which was 
the same Edward Stratton had delivered on 
the Saturday, and to recast some parts of it 
into a simpler and more popular form. 

Olivia strolled into the drawing-room, and 
took up a French novel. Presently Eula 
came in too, and also sat down by the fire 
with a book. She placed her chair as far 
away from her sister's as she could, and drew 
her skirts close together with a neat little 
frigid action, the meaning of which Vi under- 
stood perfectly. 

' I thought,' began Vi, * that as the people 
are out, we might be able to have a talk.' 

' I don't care to talk to persons who prefer 
the society of others,' said La. ' Getheilte Lieb' 
ist k^ine Lieb'. I would rather be without 
it, thank you, Vi ; although it is very good 
of you to offer me some of your '* divided 
love." Of course it is more than I deserve ' 
— she paused — ' or even desire,' she added. 

* I can't waste my time, little as it may be 
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worth, on imbeciles/ retorted Vi ; and the 
sisters maintained an unbroken silence for the 
rest of the morning. 

When Margaret and Vessie left the gate 
of the Des Anges' residence, they turned into 
an old fashioned by-road running between tall 
red-brick walls. It was a grass-grown old road 
leading down to a great house a mile or so 
further on. A row of tall limes with mustard- 
coloured trunks, bordered one side of it and 
bent over it towards the sun. 

Margaret and Vessie walked side by side 
among the fallen leaves. 

* Isn't Vi an odd girl ? ' presently asked 
Vessie, turning towards her companion as she 
spoke. 

* She interests me,' said Grette. ' There 
seems so much employed energy about 
her.' 

' I don't think you understand those girls,' 
said Vessie. * Indeed,' she went on with a 
merry little laugh, * I believe I'm the only 

M 2 
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one in the world who does. Or perhaps I 
don't understand them, but I know how to 
manage them.' 

' Won't you let me into the secret ? ' asked 
Grette. 

' Oh, it's no secret ! I only do just as I 
like. May I guess that perhaps doing just 
what you like with people is not among^ your 

many virtues ? ' asked Vessie, with a certain 
twinkling sparrow-like movement of her 
head. 

* I am afraid that I have been rather 
guilty of considering other people', returned 
Grette. * But then I have always had such 
considerate people to consider that I have 
found my pleasure in considering them/ said 
Grette with a smile that was rather sad. 

' But absolutely you must not grow fond 
of those girls,' said Vessie. ' That is what 
is so dangerous, — people first take an inte- 
rest in them and then they grow fond of 
them. I did, I know, and it made me very 
miserable for a time ; but fortunately I've got 
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over it now, and we are capital friends. 
Remember IVe warned you, Grette — I may 
call you Grette ? ' 

' Yes, I like the name,' said Margaret. * I 
don't know about Eula, but I am hoping — ' 

' If you think you will have any influence 
upon the other one, you will find out your 
mistake very soon; although I must say I 
never saw her look as she did just now when 
you said " come." Are you a mesmerist ? ' 

* Not in the least, but I certainly am 
interested in Vi. I wish I could get hold of 
her,' said Margaret, with decision. 

* You never will. I am sorry for you — 
they will make you wretched. Do you care 
which church we go to ? ' asked Vessie as they 
paused for a moment when they had reached 
the main road. 

' I don't know one from another ; I have 
not been here for a long, long while,' returned 
Grette. 

* All right, then ; we'll go to Bavhurst 
church ; it's quite a countrified little place. 
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but it's nice, and I think youTl like it I 
don't want to go to All Saints' on the Boule- 
vard, because, if we did, we should very 
likely run across some of the Many, and 
as I'm out for a holiday I would rather not 
meet them. I live on the Boulevard, you 
know.' 

' I heard the girls say so,' said Grette, 
* but I never imagined it was so near ; I 
thought you were some bright visitant from 
quite another sphere — Paris or Kensington, 
for instance. What is the Boulevard ? a 
fancy name ? ' 

* I believe the proper name is Bavhurst 
Park Road East, if you should ever think 
me worth a letter ; but the girls call it Boule- 
vard Grand' Misere. It is just a suburban 
villa affair. You see, if you turn to the left 
here you very soon become suburban ; but if 
you take the right, you are in the country in 
no time. Now we're getting into Bavhurst 
village. Isn't that a curious old tree ? The 
people here call it the " Camel- tree," it's quite 
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tv^^o hundred years old — more, I fancy ; ' and 
they stopped. 

* Now that's really a very charming pic- 
ture ! ' exclaimed Grette, warmly. ' The old 
tree (it does look just like the gigantic 
head and neck of some antediluvian monster ! 
Couldn't you fancy the huge body of it was 
slowly coming up from the underground 
world ?) — and the little girl, sitting with the 
baby in her arms on the great arched neck, 
and the old man standing at the almshouse 
door behind it — youth and age — life and 
death — sad and sweet and happy ! Of course 
you have made a little song about it, Vessie ? ' 

There were many tremulous lights and 
shades of feeling over Margaret's face as she 
spoke. Vessie noticed them. Those blue 
eyes of hers were very observant. Poor 
little Vessie ! Ah ! if she could have fore- 
seen the time when she herself would give 
an even more pathetic interest to that weird 
tree! 

' Not yet — not yet,' she answered lightly. 
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' It hasn't come to me yet ; some day — some 
day!' And they walked on. There was 
prophecy in her words, but how could she 
know that ? 

' By the way, Vessie, how is it you man- 
age to write songs ? ' asked Grette. 

* Don't know, I'm sure,' returned Vessie, 
' I've always a sort of singing in my heart, and 
really I'm a most fortunate girl ; I manage to 
get a very good time of it, somehow, al- 
though I do find the Many rather too much 
for me now and then. I get down, quite 
down. Last Thursday I was quite beaten ; 
the Boulevard was intolerable, so I just 
ran away. It wasn't very brave, was it ? 
but I think it was, after all, the better 
part of valour. You see,' Vessie went on 
confidentially, dropping her voice rather 
sadly, 'My mother died when I was only 
twelve.' 

*And mine when I was fifteen; it is a 
terrible loss,' said Grette. 

' Ah, but your father didn't marry again," 
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said Vessie, ' now mine did ; he married a 
pretty girl who has now so many children she 
doesn't know what to do, and so things have 
got fearfully muddled. As I grew up I saw 
plainly enough that I should have to take 
my choice between being nursery-governess 
and assistant maid- of-all- work at home or 
doing something on my own account ; so I 
have done something on my own account.' 

* But the poor wearied-out mother ! ' cried 
Grette. 

' Adores me and calls me all manner of 
pet names, which I don't suppose she would 
have done if I had been her domestic drudge. 
Of course I am always helping her in all sorts 
of ways; she's nice, I'm fond of her, and 
the little girls are angelic. Dear little things, 
what hours and hours I used to nurse them ! 
However the twins are three years old now, 
so there's hope in the offing at any rate* 
Here we are at Bavhurst church. It is quite 
unrestored you see.' 

They joined the throng passing through 
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the churchyard, and entered the building 
together. 

It was so long since Margaret had had 
anyone to go to church with, for she had 
always gone alone since she had been living 
with her grandparents, that the having this 
bright young creature with her gave her a 
thrill of unwonted happiness. 

She was recovering from the shock 
caused by the up-rooting of her old life, 
and all her affections were seeking fresh 
root-hold; she was in a state of mind and 
feeling peculiarly unsusceptible to gentle 
feminine likings and friendships. The mois- 
ture of unshed tears dimmed her eyes as 
she heard Vessie's fresh voice mingling with 
her own during the singing. 

Returning, Vessie had a great deal to 
talk about ; she had very little reserve even 
about family affairs, for although she was not 
a very young girl, you could not say of her : 

The sunny bridge between 

The lip and heart, which childhood builds was broken. 
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It was not broken, but it was most curiously 
shored up ; there was a strange mixture of 
caution and shrewdness underlying her appa- 
rently most unguarded confidences. People 
who did not know Vessie Eade well, often 
wondered how it was that with all her 
freedom of speech and action she never got 
into more serious scrapes than catching an 
extra cold or two ; but Vessie herself was 
not at all surprised at it. 

L^on Des Anges was standing at the 
library window when he saw his niece and 
Vessie Eade coming back along the carriage 
drive. He flung his cigar away, remarked to 
Stratton, who was still writing diligently, that 
the girls had returned, and went into the 
drawing-room. 

He walked up to Hula's chair, bent over 
the back of it, and kissed with reverent 
tenderness the unsmiling lips that his 
daughter turned to him. 

* La darling,' he said gently, he would 
never have dreamed of addressing her from 
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the threshold or even firom the other side of 
the room, * La darling, the girls have come 
back. There is a gleam of sunshine just 
now, let us have a stroll before lunch/ 

La gave a slight shiver and looked at her 
beautiful litde bottines resting on her foot- 
stool. 

' Come, come, it will do you good, both 
of you,' said Mr. Des Anges, and he gently 
lifted Eula on to her feeL 

'Of course, papa dear, if you wish it,' 
sighed Eula, and she smiled and put her 
small hand within his with a half-childish 
action, and let him lead her into the hall and 
drape a shawl round her shoulders. 

They looked into the library, Edward 
Stratton s papers were carefully put together, 
but he himself had vanished ; through the 
window, they saw him walking between the 
two girls. He was turning first to one and 
then to the other in a very amiable fashion. 

' Some people seem happy,' observed La, 
apropos of her group of visitors. * Happi- 
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ness must be a fine thing. I wonder what it 
is like ! • 

' If you go on like that, La,' said her father 
as they went into the garden, * I shall have 
to marry you off.' 

* Oh ! papa. I never thought you would 
get tired of your little La ! Poor little La ! ' 
she said the last words as if she pitied herself 
very much, and then knitting her brows as if 
she were going to cry, and opening her eyes 
with a look of sudden fright, she added, 
* What has she done ? Poor little La ! What 
has she done ! ' 

Vi came out, and somehow it happened 
that Mr. Des Anges and his niece and 
daughters strolled off in one direction 
and Vessie Eade and Edward Stratton in 
another. 

A few weeks after this a little poem ap- 
peared in one of the Magazines beginning : 

The grassy path beneath the limes 
We trod together, side by side. 
Ah!— 
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The Ktde poem was liked, and so Vessie 
condensed it into a three-verse song, which, 
being set to a pleasing but rather thin melody 
had a good run and was altogether a success 
in its way. 

There was however, no * Ah ! * about the 

talk between Vessie Eade and Edward 
Stratton ; had there been it is not at all likely 
that poem would have appeared. They did 
not talk ethics, nor science, nor poetry, nor 
anything at all grand ; they just chatted the 
lightest possible nonsense, the result per- 
haps of reaction from a week of work 
and worry. Edward Stratton's mind had 
been kept at its utmost tension until the 
very moment he had seen Vessie, but at 
that instant he had felt that the library 
was dark and close, and that there was fresh 
air and mild sunshine out of doors, out of 
doors with that bright-haired girl. Edward 
Stratton had already been seriously in love 
once in his life. At present the home of 
his affections (if we may venture to use 
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the expressions applied to ordinary humanity 
when writing of a philosopher) was empty^ 
swept and garnished, just as he had arranged 
it after the departure of its last occupant ; 
and for his own part he was very well con- 
tent to have it remain so, as he had a great 
many other affairs to attend to ; but this was 
no reason why he should not amuse himself 
on a fine October morning after he had been 
working very hard. 

He returned to town in the evening, 
feeling that he was rather less dull than when 
he had left on Saturday. He was better 
pleased with his lecture now that he had 
thoroughly revised it 

As his hansom stopped at his door a 
brougham drove up, and he heard * the man 
he most valued ' say good-night to some one 
inside it as he left it himself 

'My dear Rowe/ said Stratton lightly, 
as he shook hands with his friend, ' so glad 
youVe come home ! I congratulate you ; I 
have found you a wife.' 
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CHAPTER XI. 



KINSFOLK. 



It may have been the vigorous pulsation of 
renewed health, or it may have been the 
sense, strange and fresh to her, of being with 
companions of her own age once more, or it 
may have been a mingling of both, that 
brought so much of calm happy affectionateness 
into Margaret's heart when she arose the next 
morning. The loneliness and desolateness of 
the life of the few past months seemed vanish- 
ing in the presence of her cousins. The 
store of sisterly affection that she felt she pos- 
sessed, she was ready to bestow upon them. 
Would they value it ? She did not put the 
question to herself in so many words, but 
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that was the meaning of the thoughts that 
chased each other so hurriedly to and fro in 
her brain. Just now she fancied they would ; 
she hoped so— she was beginning to feel that 
it would hurt her very much if they should 
fling her from them as they had done the 
visitors on Saturday afternoon ; — ^but they 
would not do that — she felt an inner per- 
suasion that they would not ; and she, — she 
would grow to love them like sisters, and her 
life would be the brighter for that love : — it 
was brighter for it already. 

She was about to open her door when 
she suddenly paused ; she stood still for a 
moment, raised her face slightly, and lifting 
up her holy hands invoked a blessing on 
the household. Such priesdy prayers go up 
night and day, without ceasing, from lonely 
rooms, and crowded streets. 

She went downstairs. Olivia was stand- 
ing by the hall door, looking out into the 
garden, she turned at the sound of Mar- 
garet's dress, went a few steps to meet her, 

VOL. I. N 
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and then stxxxi at the foot of the stairs, 
looking up at her with a sharp questioning 
glance as she came down. The secref of 
Margaret's smile was still a hidden mystery 
to Vi; she only knew it was something 
quite strange to her herself; but there was 
something about it that touched her very 
much, and her defiant attitude softened into 
an easy friendliness as she held out both 
her hands to her cousin, and then kissed 
her. 

' Well, you haven't the blues this morning, 
at any rate ; that's a blessing,' said Vi, with an 
odd mixture of congratulation and quarrel- 
someness in her tone. ' I woke up at five and 
thought. Oh here's another wretched day to 
be lived through. So I've had the blues ever 
since, and when I went to look after poor 
dear La, she said, " I woke up at six and 
thought I didn't know whether Grette would 
like me," so of course, she's awfully miser- 
able.' 

* I'm sorry for poor little La,' said Grette 
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as they crossed the hall together. ' As for 
you, you look so well and so stalwart, and 
so altogether as if you had never known a 
trouble in your life, that I really can't spare 
any pity for you. Prosperity herself couldn't 
look more prosperous,' and she laughed. 

Olivia laughed too, growling, ' You don't 
know,' at the same time, and they both 
went into the dining-room where Vessie, 
already with her hat on, was just finishing 
breakfast, apparently in a desperate hurry. 

'Consider yourselves kissed, girls,' she 
said airily. ' I want to catch this train. 
How's La ? Shan't see her ? Head-ache ? 
So sorry ; say all sorts of pretty things to her 
for me. So kind of her to let me come with- 
out any notice. I've enjoyed myself im- 
mensely, quite too charmingly immensely. So 
glad to have met you, Margaret. You'll look 
me up some time or another, won't you ? Ta, 
ta ! I must be trotting. Good-bye Vi, good- 
bye Grette ! ' 

' Good-bye,' returned Olivia, with, genuine 

N 2 
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heartiness. She was indeed sincerely glad that 
Vessie was going ; for although it gave her 
real pleasure to welcome her friends, provided 
they were not going to stay in the house, her 
pleasure at parting with them was quite as 
real, and, not unfrequently, greater ; it was so 
in this case. 

* Good-bye,' said Grette ; and then feeling 
Vessie's jacket, she added, * But aren't you 
going to put on a shawl or cloak, or wrap 
of some kind ? There's a bitter wind to- 
day.' 

* It was quite warm enough on Saturday,' 
said Vessie going to the door. 

* But it won't be to-day. Let me lend 
you something ? ' said Grette. 

* No, no, thanks ! I can't coddle myself up 
like that, I'm going in for the hardening 
system. Ta ta ! ' and away she went to the 
hall door, followed by the two others. 

Vi opened the door for her, said good-bye 
once more, and returned shivering to the 
dining-room fire; but Grette stayed for a 
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rtiinute watching Vessie as she hurried along 
the drive; she could not bear that Vessie 
should go out into the cold without some one 
to look after her. She had always been used 
to standing at the door or window when she 
saw her father off. 

At the turn of the drive Vessie looked 
behind her. She had hardly expected that 
anyone would still be at the door. Grette's 
little attention pleased her very much. She 
waved her hands several times before she 
turned the corner, and even in the distance 
her face looked bright, or at least Grette 
fancied it did. 

La was at the breakfast-table when 
Grette re-entered the room. The clouds 
seemed to have lifted from her face and she 
looked perfectly charming, with that quaint 
little humorous smile of hers flickering round 
her mouth, and now and then lighting up her 
eyes like sunshine that strikes a deep, still 
pool through dark trees. 

' Do you know, Vi,* she began, quite 
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gaily, after she had looked attentively at her 
cousin, ' I am beginning to feel quite hopeful 
about Grette ? It has just dawned upon me 
that she is, after all, one of our family/ 

*We are told so by authoritj^' said Vi, 
' so we ought to accept the statement in faith 
— ^that is, I mean, supposing we were some 
other bodies ; but being ourselves, and having 
nothing to do with faith or authority, why the 
case may be different/ 

'Yes, but,' said La again, looking at 
Grette as if she were a picture or statue, 
' don't you think that there is something about 
the droop of her eyelids that is like the 
family ? But of course she cannot be quite 
one of us, because no one, not even a very 
clever person, could possibly learn our ways. 
Our ways are our own, aren't they, Vi ? 
No one could rob us of them, could he or 
she?' 

* But, ma goodnaas ! ' exclaimed Grette, 
' Why should you flatter yourselves that your 
ways are so original ? No doubt the same 
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Circumstances would have produced the sartie 
ways in * 

' Yes, she is one of the family, Vi/ said 
La. ' No one who didn't belong to the 
family could have said " Ma goodnaas " like 
that. Vi, you were quite wrong in saying 
we were going to have a wretched day ; you 
see, Vi, you do make mistakes occasionally, 
just sufficiently often to prove that you are 
not infallible.' 

* But are you going to be at home. La ? 
Are we to be on speaking terms ? Because if 
we are not to be I shall go out. Fm not going 
to be here by myself. You see,' she went 
on turning to Grette, * you see that when we 
have visitors in the house La and I feel so 
lonely, because we can't be at home except 
officially, and we're not on speaking terms, 
and so we're obliged to try to get over the 
difficulty by all sorts of fictions, such as 
speaking to each other as if we were other 
people ; and so complications ensue, and it's a 
bore and a nuisance. But of course you 
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can't be expected to understand our feelings 
about this.' 

' But I can go home. I shouldn't like to 
put you out of the way. Grandmanuna wants 
me/ exclaimed Grette, flushing scarlet, and 
setting down the cup of tea she had raised to 
her lips without tasting it 

' Oh, they don't want anyone,' said Vi. 
The words struck Grette with cruel force. 
No one wanted her ; there was no place for 
her in the world. Her lips quivered with 
sharp pain, but she could not utter a syllable ; 
perhaps it was true, even her grandparents 
did not want her. 

'Oh, Vi,' said Eula reprovingly, *you 
must have said some wretched thing she 
doesn't understand. I'm sure you have. Do 
try and explain what you mean in common 
language. You can't expect her to know our 
vernacular.' 

' But pray let me go,' said Margaret, 
speaking with an effort, recalling the warnings 
of her grandmother and Vessie. 
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*0f course, as a visitor you would be 
verj^ much in the way/ said Vi, ' because La 
and I are used to seeing each other every 
day, and we don't consider that we are here 
at all (in any domestic sense) when there are 
visitors ; that is the reason that I thought we 
might be able to get over the difficulty by 
considering you as one of us/ 

' Then I am to take what you said in the 
light of a joke ! ' said Grette with a faint and 
struggling smile. 

' No, certainly not,' returned Vi. ' What 
we are anxious to arrive at is a common 
stand-point' 

' You see, Grette,' said La thoughtfully, 
"* there are four stand-points from which we 
might view your coming here : first, we might 
consider you a visitor, which would be de- 
testable; second, as one of the family, but 
not one of us, which would be tolerable ; 
third, as really one of us, which is practically 
impossible; and fourth, we might, by a 
fiction, suppose that you were one of us. I 
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think, Vi, it is this latter that we shall have 
to adopt, so we shall be able to be at home to 
one another.' 

* And therefore to Dick Raven ? ' asked 
Vi. 

' No,* said Eula. ' I told Mr. Raven I 
should not be at home for a fortnight ' — 

* Was that on my account ? ' asked Grette, 
who was still feeling very uncertain as to how 
much of this conversation was serious and 
how much was play. 

' I shall be so uncomfortable if I fancy I 
am disturbing your arrangements. I don't 
want Mr. Raven to suffer for me.' 

* It will be good for him,' said La. ' It 
will teach him how to write poetry and to 
learn the only virtue a man can possess, 
when to come and when to go. One must 
be very positive with Mr. Raven, because his 
hand is altogether too heavy for fiction. If a 
mountain were in his way, for instance, you 
wouldn't be surprised, Vi, now would you ? if 
he tried to climb over it instead of going 
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round it; it is a curious way that English 
people have. As grannie would say, Vaat 
you English have in your heads ? you call 
them brains ? Ah ! ma goodnaas ! They are 
mud, mud me dear-r-r and theeke — all 
theeke.' 

Before Grette returned to the Moat House, 

she found out that a large part of these girls* 
time was employed in erecting mountains and 
finding a way round them. 

The entrance of Mr. Des Anges, who 
arrived as the girls were finishing breakfast, 
turned the conversation on to the budget of 
letters that he brought in with him. He was 
quite an hour taking his breakfast and look- 
ing over his papers. He had an extensive 
correspondence, especially among foreign 
scientific men ; for if he had an ambition, 
which is doubtful, it was to be the first to 
announce the last Parisian discovery or most 
advanced German theory to his London 
friends. He could often do this without 
much trouble to himself, as his father was not 
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only the keenest and nimblest of news- 
hunters, but cared nothing for the spoils or 
glory of the chase. It is perhaps needless to 
add that if Leon Des Anges had found that 
he could not obtain his information without 
unpleasant toil, he would have gone without 
it. When he was a young man he had had 
to climb a few mountains, and to overcome a 
few difficulties ; but having at an early age 
discovered the art of walking round moun- 
tains, or — which amounts to the same thing 
in the end — of getting other people to blast 
them for him, he had found life a compara- 
tively smooth and level road with not more 
monotony than he could comfortably tolerate. 
Now and then he wrote a clever paper, by 
way of showing what he could do, and he 
was said to have great stores of knowledge 
and much talent ; but it was rarely indeed that 
he used them. * Why should I ? * he said. 
* I have as much money as I want ; I have as 
good a position as I care for; I have no 
ideals to delude myself with. My fellow- 
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creatures ? Well, I suppose the greatest 
good I could do my fellow-creatures — pardon 
me for using the term — ^would be to die ; 
but as that would be disagreeable to my 
daughters as well as to myself, I do the next 
best thing for them — I efface myself as much 
as possible/ 

' Can this be my mother's brother ? ' 
Margaret asked herself, as her uncle con- 
cluded some such remark as the one just re- 
corded ; and she looked at him with a search- 
ing glance of inquiry. 

* You are very like your mother, child,* 
said Mr. Des Anges, not without a sort of 
affectionate remembrance in his tone. * I re- 
member once seeing her stand, with her 
hand on John Hope's arm, looking at 
me just like that. What is your vocation, 
Margaret ? ' 

' I wish I knew,' said Margaret sadly, the 
tears dimming her eyes at the vision her 
uncle's words had raised. ' I shall have to 
seek one.' 
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' Why seek one ? Why not just go on 
living along ? You won't do badly with your 
grandparents.' 

Margaret looked down on the pattern of 
the table-cloth : 

' Could I be a hospital nurse, do you 
think ? ' she asked, raising her head ; and 
again there was that sharp look of inquiry in 
her eyes. 

* Could you ? Do you mean, have you 
the mental and physical qualifications ? Yes, 
I should think you had, or will have, in a 
short time, when you are yourself again. 
But why do you ask ? Have you had an 
unfortunate love affair ? Have you broken 
your heart ? Is life no longer of any value 
to you ? ' 

Margaret laughed a thoroughly whole- 
hearted laugh. 

' I ask,' continued Mr. Des Anges, ' be- 
cause, as a rule, the dear, generous ladies 
want to give their lives away when they are 
no longer of any value to themselves.' 
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* Papa dear/ said Eula, * How can women 
break their hearts about love affairs ? Why 
do you talk such nonsense ? You know men 
are only accessories — mere details, as Mr. 
Jephson, the artist, says. How could they 
spoil any woman's life ? ' 

' I don't think they will spoil mine,' said 
Grette, with a little heightening of colour ; ' at 
any rate they have not done so at present. 
My life is still valuable to me, that is why I 
want to use it to the best advantage. I have 
been thinking of taking up nursing as a pro- 
fession,' she went on seriously, ' couldn't you 
tell me what you think on the subject, 
uncle ? ' 

' I could, of course,' replied Mr, Des 
Anges, breaking the wrapper of another 
paper ; ' I could, but it is a subject in Which 
I take no interest. I believe nursing has im- 
proved of late years since ladies have taken 
it up ; but there are two sides to the question 
as to whether ladies should be employed in 
hospitals, and, as far as you are concerned, 
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Grette, my advice is, if you value yourself 
at all, don't. That is my advice,' he added. 
* But of course, I can hardly flatter myself that 
you will take it ; all the novel writers of the 
day are against me, and they are the ladies* 
counsellors — is it not so ? ' 

' Ah, but ! ' exclaimed Vi, * in novels it*s 
only the blighted being who takes to nursing ; 
now Grette isn't a blighted being.' 

' Perhaps not,' said Mr. Des Anges. 
*But then she is just now in an abnormal 
state of mind from illness and bereaveriient 
Thoroughly healthy women don't take up 
such ideas.' 

* No,' cried Vi with energy. ' They sit 
over the fire, hating themselves and wishing 
they were dead. I don't like it ; that I 
don't.' 

The fact is,' said Mr. Des Anges, 
' very few women are either quite healthy or 
quite sane ; not even my own daughters.' 

* But uncle,' said Grette leaning over the 
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table and speaking very eagerly ; ' I don't 
want you to imagine that I have only thought 
of nursing since my illness. My father 
and I often talked about it. He used to give 
me lessons sometimes. I have always 
wanted to do something — something for — ' 
and she hesitated, hardly knowing how to 
express herself before an audience of whose 
lack of sympathy she felt every moment the 
more conscious. 

' My dear child/ said her uncle, taking up 
her faltering speech with his grand, courtly 
air. * Believe a man who has had some ex- 
perience of the world, when he tells you that 
Martyrdom is now a played-out game — it is 
not worth the candle. As for philanthropy, 
with the necessary talents it may be made to 
pay. You, Margaret, have not those talents — 
your head is too well-balanced — you have not 
the gift of obtaining money under false pre- 
tences in a beautiful way. Girls,* rising 
from table and gathering up his papers, ' you 
may usefully employ the morning by knock- 
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ing your cousin's romantic notions on the 
head ; ' and he took himself off to his den. 
He retiuTied however in a minute and put 
his handsome dark head, which was only- 
touched with grey about the temples, in at 
the door. 

' It goes without saying,' he remarked : 
'What should be the career of a beautiful 
woman like Margaret ? ' and then fearing the 
wrath of his girls, he added, ' I am too selfish 
to propose the same to my daughters. I 
cannot spare either of them yet In vain, 
Margaret,' he continued lightly, ' in vain do 
the walls of my library resound with the 
groans of unhappy suitors. My daughters, 
who love me to distraction, say to all, " Go 
away," and I, although they go down on 
their knees in a way to make one weep — 
I too say "go away." Is it not so, 
Eula ? ' 

' Go away ! Go away ! oh you wicked 
papa ! ' shouted the two girls. * Grette, 
send him away!' He shut the door, but 
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as he did so there was a twinkle in his 
eyes that for the moment made him look 
like that old father of his who lived at the 
White Moat House, Kestham. 
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CHAPTER XII. 



A CHOEK rS THE WALL. 
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' But really, Giette; yoo doa't mean to say 
that yoo are serious about that nurang busi- 
ness, do you ? ' asked Vi, as die diree girls 
arranged diemselves befcMie a glorious fire in 
die morning room, Eula and Grette on the 
fender stool and Vi on the long-haired rug. 
' You were only chaffing, weren't you ? ' 

* No, I was most thoroughly in earnest,' 
said Margaret ' I must do something, you 
know. I have very litde money, and if I 
were rich I should still have to use my 
life.' 

'Ah now,' said Vi, 'this looks as if it 
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were going to be interesting. I should like 
to go into the question of what yoii are 
going to do with yourself ; because you are 
so different from us, and I always want to 
know what other people will do, just to see 
if it's the same as I should do under the same 
circumstances.' 

' Then you do take an interest in your 
fellow creatures ! ' said Grette. ' Why did 
you tell me you didn't ? ' 

' How difficult it is to make you under- 
stand,' exclaimed Vi. ' I don't take any 
interest in them at all, but I have a curiosity 
to know what they will do, because they are 
sure to do what I wouldn't. It's just like 
watching a game of chess ; you say, now I 
should make such a move, and then you are 
eager to see what hideous stupidity will be 
played. Now, why do you want to be a 
nurse ? It is such a curious thing for a woman 
who isn't a nun, to be. Wouldn't you rather 
be something else ?' 

* Dear lady,' said La, passing her dainty 
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little hand slowly over the red-brown waves 
of Margaret's hair ; ' Dear lady with the saint- 
like hair, I agree with papa : you should find 
an accessory/ 

* Pardon my ignorance of your vernacular/ 
said Margaret, putting her hands together in 
mock supplication, ' what is an accessory in 
the Eulaian-Olivian dialect ? ' 

* You know,' said Eiila, * that in a picture 
of domestic happiness the wife is the 
principal, and indeed the only interesting 
figure, but a husband is sometimes introduced 
just as a detail/ 

' I must put that sort of thing off into the 
far future,' said Grette merrily, 'and apply 
myself to answering Vi's question/ 

'Now if you'd put it off altogether, I 
really would shake hands with you,' said Vi. 

'Well, I have not taken a vow, and I 
don't mean to take one,' said Grette. ' But 
we're only wasting time. Vi asked me 
whether I would rather be something else 
than a nurse. Yes, I would rather teach 
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people how to keep well than nurse them 
when they are ill/ 

* What ! And ruin the doctors ? You 
short-sighted mortal ! ' said Vi. 

' I don't think that anything I might do 
would very seriously injure the profession/ 
said Grette, smiling at Vi, who was sitting on 
the rug, looking the picture of luxury. ' And 
perhaps some day people may be wise enough 
to pay for being kept in health, instead of 
being cured when they get ill ; in those days 
they will value the guardian of health quite 
as much as the healer of disease/ 

* Then you want to be a lady doctor ? 
Now I like that idea much better; there's 
some verve about that,' said Vi. * Only, of 
course, you'd never get any patients ; but 

r 

that's a detail.' 

' Perhaps not,' said Margaret * However, 
my ambition does not lie in that direction ; 
there are always plenty of people ready to 
do great things ; the difficulty is to find those 
who can firmly grasp the importance of very 
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common things, and who have sufficient 
power and clearness to make very ignorant 
minds see the importance of these common 
things too. My father used to say that 
women were essentially fitted for such 
work.' 

' Very kind of him/ exclaimed Vi. ' That's 
what I so thoroughly like about the men. 
They take everything that brings honour and 
glory for themselves, and then they cour- 
teously point out woman's wonderful capacity 
for drudgery. Well, woman in the abstract 
may have a capacity for drudgery, but there 
are plenty of women who haven't, and I'm 
one of them. Grette, you have mean 
notions.' 

'No, I don't think I have,' returned 
Margaret. * Supposing, for instance, I could 
induce a poor woman to open her windows 
and to wash her children every day, I should 
gain a great victory. I should do more : I 
should help her to gain a great victory too, 
over her own ignorant prejudices and habi- 
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tual neglect, besides over all sorts of minor 
difficulties. The fact is, when you work 
from great principles nothing can be small. 
My father was educating me to this sort 6f 
work. I had hoped that I might have been 
of some use to him. I shall have to do 
something else now.' She had been speaking 
rapidly and with decision, but with the last 
sentence her voice fell a little. 

* Perhaps it is a good thing for you,' said 
Eula. ' Because, you know, that something 
else may happen to be something more plea- 
sant than looking after uninteresting gutter- 
snipe. The Grands know plenty of nice 
people ; you might find some one rich among 
them whom you could like. Poor Grette ! * 
she went on, stroking her cousin's hands — her 
way when she wanted to show pity or sym- 
pathy — ' poor Grette ! I wish you had a 
great deal of money.' 

* I shouldn't mind being richer,' said 
Margaret ; * but no doubt I shall be able to 
get on very well as it is, only I shall probably 
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be a nurse instead of a teacher of elementary 
physiology/ 

* And are you quite sure you are not a 
blighted being — quite sure, dear Grette ? ' 
asked Eula's plaintive little voice, and again 
her small hands passed gently up and down 
her cousin's. 

' Positive, quite positive ! ' returned 
Grette, not without a ring of amusement in 
her tone. ' Do I look like a blighted being ? 
No, no ; I'm not so mean as that ; it would 
take a good deal to blight me.' 

* Then I give you up,' said Vi sullenly. 
^ I can't guess you. You'j-e quite different 
from us.' 

* But, my dear Vi,' exclaimed "Margaret, 
*my parents and I are not at all peculiar 
people ; there are thousands, hundreds of 
thousands, just like us. Why, you meet 
them everywhere ! ' 

* We don't : we take care to get out of 
their way,' said Eula. 

* But I want to know,' said Olivia, ' how 
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did these ideas get into our family ? I can 
understand, in a way, their getting among 
other people, those who are quite English, 
for instance ; but where Aunt Margaret could 
have picked them up is just a mystery to 
me.' 

' She found them in the Bible,' said Mar- 
garet, very reverently, and then she paused. 
To her there was poetry in all life ; but her 
mother's youth was to her an idyll sweeter, 
purer, more pathetic than any other poem. 
It came up before her then — the fair garden 
— ^the White Moat House — ^the brown 
water — the ivy-garlanded bridge, and a young 
girl with a strong and gentle heart, full of 
tender yearnings, listening while a voice 
said, * Seek ye my face,' and then, with 
happy awe, replying, ' Thy face. Lord, will I 
seek ; ' turning to God as sweetly as the 
flowers towards the sun. How could she 
tell this tale of delicate spiritual life and 
growth and love to these girls ? She looked 
at them for an instant ; there was something 
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way behind this end of the century. If your 
world were a little wider, you would hardly 
have made that remark/ said Margaret with 
pain in her voice. 

' Well, never mind,* said Vi, ' tell us about 
Uncle John. Mr. Stratton said yesterday 
that he was a man of great power, and that 
it was a sad proof of the strength of the tra- 
ditions of the Fathers that they should have 
had so deep an influence over such a man, 
and that up to the last he should not have 
been emancipated from them. He said 
Uncle John had ideal aftections, whatever 
that may mean.' 

' I believe we are hurting Grette by talk 
ing about these things, Vi,' said Eula. ' Let 
us turn the conversation.' 

And, indeed, Margaret's face was far from 
steady. There were some things that always 
set her heart beating violently, and sent 
quick little quiverings into her lips and 
hands. 

' I will tell you about my father,' she said 
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huskily. ' He had an ideal affection : you 
shall judge whether it was ill-founded or 
not. Wlien he was a young man his life was 
drifting down to ruin : it was nearly wrecked 
He had talent, but no strong purpose; he 
could not concentrate his oiergies ; everything 
he attempted ended in miserable ^ure. 
And Aen — ' 
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Friend, and so — and so — ' her voice sank 
to the faintest whisper — ' he loved Him ! ' 

The two girls were not quite untouched 
by Margaret's words and emotion ; there was 
a pause for a few moments. 

' And who was he ? ' asked Eula quietly. 
There was another pause, and then Margaret 
answered, solemnly and firmly, speaking with 
an effort, for it was no light thing for her to 
pronounce such a name at such a time : 

' It was Jesus Ckrist.' 

The sacred syllables fell on those un- 
believing ears with strange power. 

Vi's sharp glance that had been upturned 
to her* cousin's face, sank, and the lines of her 
face grew very grave. Eula sat quite still, 
looking steadily before her. and so did 
Margaret. 

Presently Margaret went on, * I remem- 
ber hearing a man once say to my father,* 
'* Dr. Hope, I don't believe in Christ, but I 
do believe in you," and my father said, " All 
I am I owe to Him. I am a Christ-made 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

WHOSE ? 

' I wonder why I always think of the Archangel Michael 
contending for the body of Moses whenever I see Vi talking 
to Mai^aret Hope?' asked Dick Raven of himself as he 
returned home one evening. 



The days passed slowly and with but few 
incidents worthy of record at Bavhurst. Eula, 
Vi, and Margaret sat by the fire, and talked 
and worked or read ; now and then Mr. Des 
Anges drove them out ; now and then some 
one called ; now and then they returned calls, 
and once they went to town for a day's 
shopping. There was not much variety in 
their lives ; they kept comparatively little 
company. They were not much given to 
hospitality ; nothing would have induced 
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them to turn their house upside down for a 
ball, or to spoil their lawns by garden parties. 
Dinners they only gave except when abso- 
lutely compelled to do so, and even afternoon 
teas, except on the smallest scale, found but 
little favour in their eyes. There were only 
a very few people in Bavhurst for whom they 
would have broken up even in the slightest 
the quiet routine of their daily lives, and the 
London people whose society they might 
perhaps have valued did not much care to go 
down to Bavhurst ; Bavhurst being at one of 
those uncomfortable distances that are too 
near town to be considered a regular journey 
into the country, and too far to be quickly 
traversed. But quiet to all outward appear- 
ance as the days were, Margaret Hope soon 
became aware that life was growing excit- 
ing. Her thoughts were no longer con- 
tinually with the past or the future, but were 
daily more and more engrossed with the 
present The wide question, what she 
should do with her life, retired for the time 
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into comparative obscurity before the more 
pressing ones, How to win Vi ? How to 
make these girls Hke her. 

She stayed awake many an hour, trying to 
form an estimate of Olivia's character, but at 
the end of a week she was not much clearer 
on the subject than at the beginning. Vi 
would sit sometimes the whole day long and do 
absolutely nothing, while Eula and Margaret 
were making a dress for her. At other times 
she would be restlessly eager for something 
to do, or, failing congenial employment in the 
house, would go out for long walks. On 
some days her talk would run on by the hour 
together, on others she would crouch in 
sullen silence over the fire, frowning and 
scowling, with her feet on the fender and her 
elbows on her knees. Sometimes she chatted 
on in the easiest good-temper, and the next 
hour she would growl and grumble and wish 
she were dead. As far as Margaret could 
see, there were only two things she was 
constant to — her affection for her father and 

P2 
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sister, and her asseveration that ' she hated 
everything ; ' although the sharp curiosity she 
sometimes showed in other people certainly 
appeared at variance with that assertion. 
As for the behaviour of both Eula and Vi to 
Margaret, that was more changeable than the 
barometer ever is even in England. They 
were perpetually hurting her feelings, but she 
could not quite determine whether they did so 
purposely or inadvertently. More than twice 
or thrice she would have gone back to the 
Moat House, had it not been that some strong 
attraction seemed to hold her to them in spite 
of everything, and compelled her to stay on, 
although she felt that her nerves were too 
often quivering, and that at the end of a week 
she was hardly as well as when she left her 
grandfather's house. 

One evening Vi suddenly said, ' Good- 
night,' and took herself off. 

Two hours afterwards, when Margaret 
retired to her own room, she found her 
cousin sitting over the fire there. 
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She never moved, nor showed the slight- 
est sign of recognition when Margaret came 
in, and closed the door behind her. 

' Are you not well, Vi, dear ? * Margaret 
asked, bringing her chair up beside her. Vi 
sat still in gloomy silence for a few moments, 
and then growled, 

' Existence is a sell ! ' 

' Oh, Vi ! ' exclaimed Margaret, ' I cannot 
have you talk like that ! Existence can be 
full of happiness, if only you will make it so. 
If the life you are living — ' 

' Fm not living any life at all ; Tm only 
existing,' Vi cried. 'Why did you come 
here, Grette ? ' she went on wildly, ' why did 
you come here ? I hated myself before you 
came, but now I hate myself a thousand 
times more ! Why do you stay here ? I 
never wanted you to come : I knew some- 
thing dreadful would happen if you came, 
and now I can't bear myself. Why have you 
put thoughts into my head, and feelings into 
my heart? Why couldn't you leave me 
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alone ? I wasn't happy before, but I was 
used to my life ; why have you disturbed 
me ! I hate being disturbed ! ' 

* Vi ! Vi ! ' said Mai^^aret, suddenly grasp- 
ing her cousin's small nervous hands in her 
own, and holding them tightly — her own 
hands were slight and delicate, except at the 
base of the thumbs and the setting of the 
strong wrist * Throw away all your old life 
and b^n again! God has given you so 
many talents — oh! if you would only use 
them for Him, you would be so happy ! It is 
perfectly terrible to me to see all your powers 
lying idle — worse than idle — ^they are turning 
upon yourself and killing you ! ' 

' I wish you'd talk sense,' said Vi, very 

curdy. 

' Dearest Vi, if you would only do as my 

father did 1 ' 

' Talk sense ! Talk sense ! ' 

' Kneel down, and let me pray with you,' 
said Margaret imploringly, lifting up a face 
full of trembling earnestness to Olivia's. 
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Olivia laughed scornfully. 

' Come, now, you talk about my powers. 
What can I do ? * she asked presently. 

Margaret was sitting with Vi's hands still 
in hers, inwardly praying for guidance. As 
Vi asked the question, like a lightning flash 
the answer had passed through Margaret's 
brain, and was on her tongue. 

' Talk ! ' she said ; for the moment^ seeing 
no further than that one word. 

'Talk! Whafs the good of talk? 
There's too much of it in the world already. 
Why did you say "Talk"?' asked Vi, with 
some surprise in her tone. 

Margaret had seen no further than that 
word when she had uttered it ; but already 
the practical working out of the idea that 
word suggested was clear to her mental vision. 

' Because you can talk,' she answered, 
' and because knowledge is spread by talking. 
You can talk, and you have some knowledge, 
and might easily gain more. Why not turn 
your knowledge to account ? ' 
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' Well, this IS a fine idea ! ' exclaimed Vi, 
suddenly brightening up. 'Fm to ^ve 
lectures at the Royal Institution. Imagine 
poor dear little La's horror, and the howling 
of The Thursday ! ' 

She laughed for a few moments, and then 
Margaret said, * I am ^raid, Vi, I shall have 
to charge you " to fling away ambition," or 
rather that sort of ambition ! ' 

' Then I just won't,' said Vi. * It shall 
be the Royal Institution or nowhere/ 

*Well, if you are only going to play I 
won't waste my time and energies upon 
you,' said Margaret ' Only remember that 
as you are made for something besides play 
you never can be happy until you find out 
what that something is, and do it* 

' Thank you,' said Vi rising. ' I'm ever 
so much obliged to you, Grette ; you've made 
me feel quite comfortable. Good-night. I 
must go and tell La about my lecturing at the 
Royal Institution. Just consider the subject 
of my first lecture, will you ? Good-night' 
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And away she went to her sister's room. 

' La/ she cried, tapping at the door, * ask. 
Who is there ? ' 

La did as she was told to do. 

* Olivia Des Anges, F.R.S.,' answered 
Vi. * Open the door at once, La. Fm dying 
to tell you all about it* 

So Vi slipped out of Margaret's grasp 
that time. Margaret grieved about it, and 
lamented her own lack of power. She almost 
doubted whether Olivia really had any depth 
of nature. She was not certain whether after 
all Vi was only a frivolous and very super- 
ficial girl with no capacity for becoming a 
grand and earnest woman. 

Vi was just as pleased as a child with a 
new toy at the nonsense about the Royal In- 
stitution. She played with it and at it almost 
without cessation for two whole days, and 
both she and Eula regarded it as immense 
fun. Then it grew stale and was flung aside. 
Vi subsided into misery, and was again quite 
hopeless. 
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' Is life worth the bore of living ? ' was for 
ever on her lips whenever she condescended 
to open them, until even Margaret Hope 
sometimes felt a chill of despairing pessimism 
touch her own heart 

' Of what use can I ever be in the world ?' 
she asked herself, * when I cannot even in- 
fluence this one girl ? If I were employed 
by a Missionary Society, I should be ex- 
pected to work wonders among hundreds of 
such beings ; and yet here, with all my time 
and thoughts to devote to one, I can do no- 
thing. Vi, you are too much for me ! ' She 
said so to herself, although she never admit- 
ted as much to Olivia. * Dear Vi,' she went 
on one evening when she was sitting alone 
by her own fire, ' I believe I'm growing very 
fond of you.' And she was. Any kindness 
or slight from either of the girls, but espe- 
cially from Vi, told upon her very much. 
' Why haven't I more power ? Why can't I 
rescue Vi out of the enemy's hands ? ' She 
threw herself on her knees, and said passion- 
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ately, ' I must have Vi. I must win Vi. I 
can't have her wasting her life. Oh, give me 
Vi ! ' And she began to cry over her own 
powerlessness and Vi's waywardness. 

The next day Vi was so kind and gentle, 
and altogether so pleasant, that Margaret 
began to think her prayer had been answered 
at once. 

That evening she had a long talk with 
her cousin after they had parted with Eula, 
and Vi let her go on and show her what she 
thought she could do. Vi seemed quite de- 
lighted and interested, and Margaret after- 
wards fell asleep, feeling that she really had 
at last a hold on her. 

The following morning Eula and Vi came 
in to breakfast together. It was rarely that 
they did so ; they had evidently been holding 
a consultation ; perhaps Vi had told Eula of 
her last night's interview with Margaret, and 
Eula had been jealous ; at any rate the two 
sisters came down together, and they fol- 
lowed each other about all day, and treated 
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Mai^jaret with very distant courtesy. She 
exerted herself to amuse them ; nothing she 
said would interest them ; serious or gay, it 
was all one to them. It was a wet day, and 
very miserable indoors and out The next 
day was even worse ; the girls withdrew en- 
tirely from anything like companionship with 
Margaret, and held together in a way that 
would have suggested to the bluntest per- 
ception that guests were not wanted. Mar- 
garet was thankful that only another day of 
the allotted fortnight remained. 

The next morning the girls appeared in 
rather better spirits, and were a trifle more 
affable, or rather less formal. 

' They are glad to get rid of me,* Mar- 
garet said bitterly. ' They even are planning 
what they will do when Grette is gone. 
What have I done ? Eula was jealous of my 
friendship for Vi, I suppose.' 

She behaved with dignity all day, ignoring 
absolutely any change in their behaviour, but 
she stopped awake crying half the night, and 
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inwardly vowed that nothing should ever 

induce her to stay in that house again. 

* And yet I could have been so fond of 

those girls/ she cried ; * I could. Ah, I am, 

that's the worst part of it : I know I shall 

want to see them again. I know I shall 

always be thinking of them. They have got 

hold of me, and I — I have not got hold of 

them. Grannie was quite right ; they have 

no hearts ; they don't care for anyone but 

themselves ! ' 

She was very much hurt by the evident 

pleasure with which they saw her prepare to 
leave. Eula's farewell kiss and * Good-bye, 
dear Grette,* were icy and unsmiling ; there 
was no invitation for another time in them, 
and Vi's last words, though hearty in tone, 
had no real cordiality in them. Margaret 
saw the sisters standing together, Eula 
clinging to Vi's arm, when she kissed her 
hand to them from the carriage ; they re- 
turned the salute and vanished at once. 
Margaret felt that already, before she had 
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even passed their gates, they were murmur- 
ing to each other that now at last they were 
really at home, and could talk to each other, 
and could see each other every day. 

* They don't care for me, they don't care 
for anyone, and I could have been so fond of 
them ! ' she said to herself as she turned her 
gaze away from the closed door and faced 
her journey ; and there was a bitter pain 
about her heart as she thought the words. 

* Confess now, Grette, that my girls are 
altogether charming ! ' said her uncle, as they 
turned into the road beneath the old mustard- 
coloured limes. 

* I am very fond of them,' said Grette 
making an effort to speak lightly, although 
she felt the tears welling up in her eyes. 

* Well, they are of your family, so it does 
not matter,' said Mr. Des Anges. ' Indeed it 
is well one should be fond of one's family ; but 
if you give affection to other people you put 
a dangerous weapon in their hands ; they can 
hurt you with it, you know. Do not have 
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aflfection, Margaret; it will make you unhappy ; 
and above all, do not indulge in romantic 
ideas of doing good in the world ; — that will 
only end in bitter disappointment You see, 
my dear child,' he went on, ' we are not 
giants, you and I ; we cannot slay the raven- 
ing monsters that prey upon humanity, so let 
us know that we cannot and not trouble our- 
selves any more about it Too much aflfec- 
tion, too much enthusiasm, these are great 
enemies to one's comfort. I say comfort 
because comfort is within our reach ; as for 
happiness, no rational being expects it' 

* But some attain it, uncle ! ' said Mar- 
garet * There was happiness in that world 
I once lived in.* 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



ONE HOUR, NO MORE. 



* Ah, my poor little dolly girl, and so those 
others at Bavhurst have been sending all the 
colour out of your cheeks ! ' exclaimed old Mr. 
Des Anges after his son L^on had taken his 
departure, and he himself had whisked round 
and round his granddaughter a good many 
times in his squirrel-like way, and had 
looked at her keenly with his twinkling 
brown eyes. 

His wife's shrill voice prevented the 
possibility of Margaret's immediate reply. 

* Joachim Peter, me dear-r, I said to you, 
let her not go {^ she is not yet strong enough 
for those girls who have no hearts ! But you 
mind me not. It is you who will kill her ; 
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you man, you know nothing ; what does any 

man know ? Have they brains, then, like 

women ? Poor dear, most unfortunate child,' 

she went on, clasping her hands and 

turning to Margaret. ' They hurt you, they 

make you thin ! And I who had made you 

look so well ! Why then did my L6on, good, 

kind son, go marry an English woman ? 

Pouff ! These English, I cannot bear them ! 

They are like their ever most detestable 

country, where it rain, it rain, it rain always ; 

no sun, nevair warrum, like their hearts! 

Don't tell me, Margaret, " I enjoy myself. 

They've been kind." It is not so, I tell 
you. I who know those girls.' 

« 

* Well Grannie, you'll soon make me well 
again, won't you ? ' said Margaret lightly, * I 
shall be all right when I've carried your basket 
once or twice to market. How are the poor 
dear robbers ? ' Margaret, who felt humiliated 
that her grandparents should think she had 
been slighted, hoped by this last remark to di- 
vert her grandmother's attention from herself. 

VOL. I. Q 
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' Laugh not at them, those horrors ! * cried 
Mrs. Des Anges, flinging out both her arms 
with such energy that it was only by a very 
nimble movement that Joachim Peter, who 
was standing just behind her chair, saved 
himself. * Raabers — swindlers — cahnibals — 
man-eaters — hahrible, hahrible creatures ! I 
grow old, Margaret, old, not strong any more.' 
And her voice fell into that curious wailing 
minor of hers. 

9 

' Not strong any more,' she went on. * Can- 
not fight them, and so they cheat and cheat ; 
they will eat us up yet Yesterday, how I fight ! 
they would cheat here, in my own house. I 
fight them ; it make me ill ; I can no more.' 
The fact was, as Joachim Peter explained to 
Margaret when he was alone with her, that 
yesterday when he was working in his den, the 
shrieks of his wife who was wrangling with a 
tradesman in the hall had penetrated his deaf 
ears even above the whirr of his lathe, and 
when he had gone down to see what was the 
matter he had found there had been a question 
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of three half-pence between them. There had 
been, but the unfortunate tradesman was quite 
ready to make the most abject apology and 
only anxious to get away. He was standing 
speechless and terror-stricken while the whole 
house was ringing with the shrieks and de- 
nunciations of his lady customer. 

* Ah, me dearrer child,' Mrs. Des Anges 
went on to Margaret. * It is hard always to 
fight, but if one fight not, what becomes of 
one ? ' A question Margaret hardly cared to 
discuss just then. 

* Are you glad IVe come back. Grannie ? ' 
she asked, looking up into the wrinkled old 
face with a very unsteady smile. She could 
hardly hope she had been missed, but she 
was quite certain of a perfectly candid answer. 
The Des Anges family were at any rate 
candid ; there were people disagreeable enough 
to say that candour was their only good 
quality ; but that was sheer calumny. 

' When you go first,' returned Grannie, ' I 
crahy, I crahy all the day ; then I say, ** But it 
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IS good to be as we were before Margaret 
came;" so I crahy no more. Afterwards I 
say, " Young life all gone, gone away with 
Margaret ; Joachim Peter old, deaf, not hear. 
Me, old, miserable," so I crahy again. Youth 
is fine, is beautiful ; yes, go not away again, 
me dearrer child ! I grow to feel old, I like 
not to be old. Ah, why can one not be young 
always ? Go not away, Margaret, when you 
are here it is as if life were not all old. I like 
not oldnaas, it is cold, hahrible, hahrible me 
dearrer ! ' 

' And haven't I grown old too. Grannie ? ' 
asked Margaret. She had sometimes a feel- 
ing that her youth had suddenly gone. 

' Ma goodnaas, no ! The nonsense of you 
children now! It is true, in this England you 
are all born very old, but when you are six- 
teen, eighteen, twenty, you are young ; but 
not young like we are in my country,' 
kissing the tips of her fingers and throwing 
the salute to the land she was thinking of. 
* My country beautiful, beautiful country ; sun- 
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shine all the day ; warrum, hot, all bright, 
always happy ; alive, me dearrer, not like you 
half-dead people here. Poor people, how 
should you be alive ? You nevair see the sun. 
You know not how he shines. Yet even here 
it is better to be young than old.' 

'Then I think I had better make haste 
and go away before you get used to me, had I 
not ? ' said Margaret. ' Do you know IVe been 
thinking of turning nurse ; indeed, IVe quite 
made up my mind about it. I thought, you 
know, it didn't matter much to you whether 
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I were here or not. If I am quite strong by 
the spring I shall go into a hospital ; so now. 
Grannie, you mustn't get used to me ; and yet 
I am so glad you have missed me, I like to 
be missed. I shall not want to go away, I'm 
afraid.' 

' You go away ! you nurse ! always nurse ! 
So grey, so grey a life! Why a young 
girl think such a thing? Sick people,' she 
shrugged her shoulders. * Always sick people 
not nice ; triste, grey. It is because of 
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your black dress you think such things ; put 
off your black dress, these things fly away. 
Leave that grey life to the old, ugly people 
who have not one to love them. You have a 
fine, beautiful home, Margaret dearrer child,' 
and she looked round her drawing-room, and 
on its costly foreign furniture with affectionate 
complacency. * Gentleman come, — clevair 
man, good man ; you see, you like, you marry ; 
your life bright, happy, not all grey; I do 
not like that your life should be all grey.' 

*Why should it be?' asked Margaret 
' I don't mean that it shall be.' 

*Poof! it must be; Joachim Peter, me 
dearrer, the poor child is quite mad ! Why 
did our Margaret marry an Englishman ? 
The English are all mad — can't bear them — 
she will be a nurse. A nurse, do you hear ? ' 

* A nurse ? eh ? Who's ill ? ' said Joachim 
Peter, looking up sharply from a delicate 
little machine he was taking to pieces at a 
side table. 

* I want to turn nurse, when I'm quite 
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well again, Grandpapa; don't you think I 
shall make a good one ? ' said Margaret 
speaking very clearly. 

* You a good nurse ? Yes, you would do 
very well whatever you undertook, you are 
my granddaughter, you have fingers and 
also a head ; you shall nurse us, but nobody 
else. As for the present, we shall have to 
nurse you, I think, and try to bring back a 
little colour into your face. Be off to your 
room, child, and go to sleep, don't stay awake 
thinking of nonsense. Come, be off", be off".' 

' I think I will ; I am very tired. Good- 
night, Grannie,' and she kissed her. 

* Good-night, me poor child, you go rest' 

* Good-night. I'm glad you've come back, 
Maggie,' said the old man rapidly twirling 
his screw-driver as he spoke. 

And Margaret, who had kept up the 

conversation merely to prevent the discussion 

of her late visit, went slowly up to her room 
and lay down wearily on the sofa that Susan 

had drawn up to the fire for her. She felt 
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more weary and weak than she had done 
since she had begun to recover; she was 
ashamed to own even to herself how beaten 
she felt. She lay still for a few minutes, 
conscious only of her feebleness. It was 
that sense of weakness and weariness that 
had made her ask her grandmother if she 
were growing old ; but it was her youth that 
made her feel so acutely that she had been 
hurt, and made her cry like a girl and not 
like a woman : * And I could have been so 
fond of them ! Why don't they like me ? 
How cruel, how cruel they are ! ' 

And yet already she wanted to see them 
again. 

Now that she was only with old people 
she felt she wanted those girls so much. 
' It's all my fault, Fm a poor colourless 
mortal. I could just do a little while my 
parents were with me ; now I am nothing. I 
have no influence. I thought I had once ; it 
was only the reflection of my father's. Of 
what use am I ? ' 
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She twisted away from the pleasant fire- 
light and buried her face in the pillow, and 
one of those storms of passionate, wounded, 
angry affection which so often shake loving 
young hearts swept over her. 

* Oh Vi,' she sobbed, ' why can't I make 
you like me ? ' She meant ' love,' not ' like,' 
but that word was so sacred with her 
that even to herself she hardly dared to utter 
it, although some people can use it in com- 
pany glibly enough. 

Even the higher feeling of wanting * to win 
Vi * with which she had started, gave way, for 
the time, to the wish to win her for herself, 
to make her love her. * And I could have 
loved her,' she went on using that very word 
as the storm swept away her reserve. * There 
are so few I can really love, but I could 
love Vi. She is great in spite of herself, yes 
she is ! She is, I am sure she is, spoiled though 
she be, and I'm so weak she despises me. 
When am I to be strong again ? How long 
it is since I was strong ! I used to be. I 
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was once. Was I ? No, it was only fancied 
strength. I have no real power, no influence. 
What am I to do ? Oh, I could wish life 
were over. I am so tired of being weak 
and useless in this world, where there is so 
much fighting to do ! Vi is strong ; together 
we might do something ; but why think of it ? 
How can we ever be friends ? Oh Vi, Vi ! ' 

And then she pictured Eula and Vi 
sitting together, and Dick Raven, who had 
called several times during her visit but who 
had always been speedily and formally dis- 
missed, taking up his old position in front of 
the fire, and all three discussing * poor dear 
Grette,' and then she was angry with herself for 
ever so many things she had said and done. 

She did not feel at all well for several 
days afterwards, but then there came a week 
of fine, hard, bracing weather, and she 
improved rapidly once more. With returning 
health and strength her determination to 
study nursing grew. It was not exactly the 
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work she would have chosen, but it seemed 
to her the most accessible ; and she had vague 
ideas of some day leaving the hospital and of 
doing something on her own account ; although 
what that something was to be she could not 
tell. Clearly something was wanted ; she 
could not go anywhere, among any class 
without feeling that. In her heart she 
thought it was knowledge and love of God's 
laws of health more than nursing (which after 
all is but a patchwork affair without that 
knowledge and love) that was really wanted ; 
but going into a hospital seemed to her the 
readiest and most thorough way of acquiring 
that knowledge herself. 

One day she called on the wife of the 
village doctor, and in the course of con- 
versation referred to her intention. 

* You are the fourth girl who has spoken to 
me about nursing within the last few days,' ex- 
claimed the doctor's wife. * It is a fashionable 
mania just now. Every girl who has had an 
unfortunate love affair, or who is tired of flirta 
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tions, and dancing, and wants a new toy, 
thinks of hospital nursing or of going out to 
the war/ 

* You make me feel very small,' said Mar- 
garet. * Do you think there are too many 
nurses already, Mrs. Stewart ? ' 

' Oh it's just the same as in all other pro- 
fessions — too many and too few. There are 
never too many of the right sort of people 
anywhere, are there ? Fortunately a week or 
two in a hospital is quite enough for a large 
number of very enthusiastic young ladies. 
Did you ever see a ward in the early morning 
before it was cleared up ? ' 

' Yes, many times. I haven't any romantic 
ideas, I assure you. I know it is hard 
monotonous toil, but I don't mind that ; 
plodding is the one virtue I think I may lay 
claim to. I am sure my father would have 
liked me to do something of the kind.' 

* I think you would make an admirable 
nurse,' said the doctor's wife. * But you know 
there are all sorts of difficulties in the way of 
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getting trained. The hospitals take sq few — 
a training-school for nurses is so much 
wanted. Have you seen this, Miss Hope ? " 
And she handed Margaret a book in a blue 
paper cover. * It has just been sent to us, 
but we haven't had time to go through it yet. 
It's the new Report on District Nursing in 
London. Perhaps you would like to take 
it home and study it ? The doctor was 
looking at it last night for a few minutes ; he 
says it ' is wonderfully clever, and shows us 
that we are not doing quite as much as we 
thought we were.' 

* Thank you very much,' said Margaret, 
brightly. * That is just what I want. But 
perhaps you cannot quite spare it just now ? ' 

* I will. I have not much time for reading. 
Study it and give us an abstract of it : you 
will be doing us a service.' 

Margaret, who looked as delighted as if 
she had found great treasure, which, it may be 
she had, went home and read it steadily and 
with the greatest interest. 
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She had imagined that she knew a great 
deal about London District nursing. Like 
many of us who are constantly hearing of 
Bible-nurses, deaconesses, and sisters, and 
who often see these devoted women at 
their work, she was greatly surprised that 
the map of London, which was bound up 
with the Report, showed wide spaces, even in 
well-known poor neighbourhoods, where not 
even one nurse was at work ; London being 
in this instance far behind Liverpool, in which 
town a most complete nursing organisation is 
in existence. There were then, Margaret 
found (and this is not so very long ago) only 
about a hundred district nurses among the 
enormous population of London ; and of 
these a very large proportion were more 
or less untrained. The whole nursing staff 
was a mere nothing compared to the vast 
number of sick people in the huge capital, 
where one may surely say without exagge- 
ration there is not a street in which there 
are not untended sufferers woefully in need 
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of the skilled help which they will never 
get. 

' I had no idea there were so few/ said 
Margaret, 'Just because I have known 
several, I have imagined there were almost 
enough.' 

Going steadily through the Report, she 
found sketched out a new form of District 
Nursing, in which highly trained gentle- 
women were to be employed. 

* Now this is the very thing for me,' she 
said, when she had thoroughly grasped the 
scheme. ' Here is a profession in which I 
should not be separated from my father's 
work, and which calls for as much enthusiasm 
as does any other art or science. It is both 
an art and a science from the point of view 
of the framers of this Report. Now if 
they will only accept me ! ' And a few days 
afterwards, when she had thoroughly looked 
at the matter over and over again, she wrote 
to the secretary of an Association which was 
attempting to carry out the plan recom- 
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mended in the Report, and waited rather im-^ 
patiently for the answer. 

It may perhaps be remembered that 
Edward Stratton had spoken of his friend^ 
Fletcher Rowe, as * the man he most valued.' 
Fletcher Rowe returned Edward Stratton's 
admiration with interest ; to him Stratton 
was not only ' the man he most valued,' but 
the man, with the solitary exception of him- 
self, he was most anxious to make other people 
value. They were both very fond of sound- 
ing each other's praise, for which purpose 
they were always assiduously collecting and 
circulating a store of neat little personal anec- 
dotes ; so that throughout a very wide circle 
Rowe on Stratton and Stratton on Rowe were 
rather better known than Boswell on Johnson. 
But in spite of the deep and well-founded 
friendship the two men had for one another 
* there were subjects on which they greatly 
differed ; or rather there were many funda- 
mental differences in their characters. 
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Edward Stratton, when he worked, 
worked with unswerving intentness ; but he 
had a charming power of laying aside his work 
and of really playing. Some people con- 
sidered this a mark of true genius. Fletcher 
Rowe worked with equal concentration, but 
he never could leave off working. Although 
he really tried very hard to play, it was of no 
use; he never could help giving the same 
sort of earnest attention to the arrangement 
of 'a bit of blue,' or to the telling of the 
lightest joke, as to the most delicate and 
complicated experiment. 

Stratton was tall. Rowe was short; so 
that it followed as a matter of course that 
this last held undivided mastership over 
the joint establishment ; with the exception 
of his friend's personal property which some- 
how had a strange knack of getting in 
his way and trying his temper, and which 
appeared to him singularly ill-chosen and 
inharmonious. 

* Poor Stratton ! He's a good fellow and 

VOL. I. R 
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a transcendent genius, but * was Mr. 

Rowe's invariable remark whenever he sur- 
veyed anything belonging to Stratton that 
did not concern his work ; his work, accord- 
ing to Rowe, being ' simply perfect' 

The ' but ' meant that Stratton wanted a 
great deal of education in many things ; 
happily for him he had Fletcher Rowe to 
teach him. It is not given to every man to 
have such a teacher. 

But Edward Stratton was not a thoroughly 
satisfactory pupil ; there were times when 
Rowe began to despair of him. He either 
could not or would not appreciate those 
things that the modem man is called upon 
either to appreciate or to pretend to appre- 
ciate. He could not discuss Schumann or 
Wagner, he had no taste for music, except 
such music as the warbling of the skylark or 
of a Vessie Eade ; he could not distinguish old 
Worcester from Japanese ; Morris, except as 
a writer, he ignored ; and he laughed at the 
oranges and lemons, the reeds and rushes, 
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the dados and frescoes, the bronzes and the 
crockery that it was his duty to regard with 
reverent awe. 

They had lately had their rooms redeco- 
rated. Fletcher Rowe had taken the whole 
responsibility ; he had thoroughly gone into 
the matter himself; he had devoted many 
very precious hours to the investigation of the 
necessary details, and he had pronounced the 
result a great success. Certainly it did him 
infinite credit ; the room he called his ' re- 
ception room ' was quite perfect in its way, 
resembling in its general effect a field of half- 
ripe oats (have you ever noticed how beauti- 
ful that is ?) into a cleared space of which 
some black furniture and some blue china 
had casually strayed. But Edward Stratton 
had not been enthusiastic about this triumph ; 
he had laughed at it a good deal, and 
had fetched his own particular chair out of 
the library and had altogether shown a want 
of sympathy with the aesthetic progress of 
humanity that was very painful, and hardly 
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consistent with his avowed attachment to the 
race. 

Late one evening, a few weeks after 
Christmas, Stratton was sitting in that same 
objectionable chair of his, writing, when Rowe 
came in and opening some letters that were 
waiting for him found among them a card from 
Mrs. CoUinson Leigh, which informed him that 
she would be ' at home ' on the Thursday of 
the following week, and that there would be 
dancing at t6n o'clock. Edward Stratton had 
received a similar card earlier in the evening. 

' I really haven't any time to throw away 
on CoUinson Leighs. I've half a dozen 
engagements for Thursday,' said Fletcher 
Rowe. 

' So have I,' returned Stratton. ' But yet 
I shall go. I'm very fond of Mrs. Leigh.' 

' Ha ! ha ! beware ! ' said Fletcher Rowe, 
suddenly letting down his voice to a bass as 
deep as the tone of a stage ghost, ' Beware ! ' 

* I know you're rhyming it with Vessie's 
hair ; but I don't care, I shall go.' 
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' I always knew you'd marry the wrong 
woman/ said Rowe. 

' My feeling about you precisely/ returned 
Stratton, in a very clear, high one, and very 
distinct articulation. And so he arranged to 
squeeze in one hour for Mrs. Leigh between 
his other engagements for that Thursday 
evening ; just one hour, and no more. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

MRS. LEIGH AT HOME. 

It is perhaps to be regretted that the ' Thurs- 
day' does not permit the use of the term 
^reliable/ because that word so well ex- 
presses the feeling of Mrs. Leigh's friends, 
about Mrs. Leigh's 'at homes.' They 
were never a disappointment ; one knew 
exactly what to expect, and the reality never 
proved below the expectation ; they were 
most thoroughly to be relied upon. There 
were certain pleasant things one was always 
quite sure of finding in that pretty house of 
hers in Carisbrooke Square : a charming hos- 
tess, pretty girls, men with agreeable manners, 
a soft light, modulated to the happy medium 
between glare and dulness ; a little, but not 
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too much, very good music, a profusion of 
flowers, and rooms with a great many nooks 
and comers. 

Mrs. Leigh had been a widow for 
some years, but she was not at all an ob- 
trusive widow. She had long ceased to 
wear mourning, although she never allowed 
herself any definite colour. She had a rarely 
beautiful judgment in neutral tints, and a 
talent for finding out wonderful greys and 
mouse-colours, such as no one else could find, 
and for arraying herself in them very softly 
andsweetly and quietly. 

* I must wondair,' as old Mrs. Des Anges 
used to exclaim sometimes a propos of 
Mrs. Leigh. 'Whaahn I see that woman 
I must wondair ! But no ! she choose it not 
herself — Nevair ! Nevair ! ' And yet she did, 
and in London too, and not always at the 
most expensive shops. 

But Mrs. Leigh's spicialitd vi^& girls ; how 
she attracted them around her at the sea-side 
has been already shown in an earlier chapter. 
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At her own house she was scarcely ever 
without them. 

' The one thing that I do know is the 
heart of a girl/ she would sometimes say 
to people of her own age, (she was fifty, and 
never attempted to disguise it The grey 
hair so smoothly put back from her broad 
brow, was quite untouched by art). She was 
unfeignedly fond of girls; perhaps, indeed, 
she had rather too great a leaning towards 
pretty girls, as have most of us ; but many a 
good turn did she do for plain girls and un- 
attractive girls. It is true that she took an 
intense interest and delight in the love-making 
and romance of young people ; but many a 
time would she leave her pretty house, and 
gathering up her dainty skirts, plunge into 
very dirty bad places, to seek out a silly or 
wicked young creature, and having found 
her would talk to her until the one soft place 
still left in the hard young heart opened at 
her loving womanly touch, and tears filled the 
eyes that had seemed so bold. 
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Numberless were the girls who adored 
Mrs. Leigh : it is so delightful to be able 
to talk about oneself and one's affairs to a 
kind motherly woman, whose face is all 
alive with interest as one speaks. When 
she is taken, what a blank ! You have a 
grief or a joy. You say, forgetting for 
the moment your loss, ' I must tell her at 
once, how sad or how pleased she will be ! ' 
And then it comes to you that she is gone, that 
you must keep your news all to yourself; and 
you miss her with a deep sense of want and 
heart-ache. Such a one do I remember : 
she will never read this page. 

Vessie Eade, among others, was very fond 
of Mrs. Leigh ; she was often staying with 
her for a few days. One of those days was 
the 30th, the Thursday of the * At Home.' 

Edward Stratton was unavoidably late 
in arriving at Carisbrooke Square; (he 
had been dining with a distinguished Pro- 
fessor), dancing had been going on for some 
time. 
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The rooms were well filled ; but after 
shaking hands with a good many men who 
were standing about the doorway, Stratton 
managed to make his way up to his hostess. 

She was sitting in a soft and low chair. 
She drew another one towards her and 
signed to Stratton to take it. 

^ Delicious chair ! ' said Edward inserting 
himself into it, and drawing it still nearer to 
Mrs. Leigh. ' Do let me take it home with 
me! Rowe's new ones give me rheumatism 
if I only look at them ; and he scolds me so 
because I have to carry my study chair 
about with me. How do you manage to 
get your things comfortable as well as 
artistic, Mrs. Leigh ? We can't ; is it 
because we are bachelors ? ' 

He smiled gently and so did Mrs. 
Leigh, and her smile having answered his 
question in the affirmative, she said : 

'And so, Mr. Stratton, you've been 
down to Bavhurst and youVe seen my friend 
Margaret Hope, and the Des Anges girls. 
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Margaret is quite well again now. Do you 
know she is thinking of taking up nursing ? 
The old people don't quite like it, but I 
think she is very right. Why should she 
not? We ought to let people be happy 
their own way, don't you think we ought, 
dear Mr. Stratton ? ' asked Mrs. Leigh in 
her cooing, dove-like tone. 

*Yes, if their ways are kind ways, and 
they don't want to hurt us,' returned Edward 
lightly, glancing round the room in search of 

Vessie, as he spoke. 

* 

' Margaret was staying with me a week 
ago when she was going to the different 
hospitals to make inquiries,' continued Mrs. 
Leigh. 

* And you never asked me to come and 
see you the while! What had you done 
with your usual thoughtfulness for your 
friends ? ' said Edward ; and as he spoke 
the last word he caught sight of a mass of 
white tarlatan and blue tarlatan sprinkled 
all over with forget-me-nots, floating round 
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and round at the further end of the 
room ; and over the shoulder of the hand- 
somest man in Mrs. Leigh's set a girl's 
bright head also bestrewn with forget-me- 
nots. For the first time in his life Edward 
Stratton felt that he hated dancing. But it 
was evident that Vessie did not ; she looked 
as if she were thoroughly enjoying herself, 
and so she was. 

Mrs. Leigh followed the direction of 
Edward's gaze. 

' Dear, brave little Vessie ! ' she said. 
* She's staying with me now — she makes the 
place so bright — she has such a happy 
nature. You met her, I think, at Bavhurst ? — 
Ah ! poor dear Vessie, I knew she would be 
a mass of rags before the end of the even- 
ing/ 

Simultaneously Vessie, wl)o had been 

waltzing past them had nodded at them both, 
and Vessie's partner had trodden on her 
dress, tearing off several yards of flouncing. 
Vessie disengaged herself in the most 
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good-natured way from his abject apologies, 
and slipped out of the room. 

* And now, Mr. Stratton, I am going to 
introduce you to one of my very nicest 
girls,' said Mrs. Leigh when Vessie had 
disappeared. 

* Oh, if you please, Mrs. Leigh, don't ! 
Rowe's chairs have so crippled me I really 
can't dance. Do let me sit here and talk to 
you ; I shall like it so much. We must let 
people be happy in their own way, you know ; 
mustn't we ? ' 

So Mrs. Leigh let him stay where he 
was, only of course she had a great many 
other people to look after besides Edward 
Stratton. 

Presently Vessie returned, and the hand- 
somest man offered more apologies, and was 
evidently begging for another dance, in token 
of forgiveness, when Edward Stratton walked 
up to them, and with the greatest good-temper 
began to talk to them as if he were their 
oldest and most intimate friend, and after a 
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couple of minutes, laid Vessie's hand on his 
arm, and sauntered about the rooms with her 
and wanted to have his name put on her 
card. 

* But it's quite full,' said Vessie. * Why 
didn't you come earlier, Mr. Stratton ? ' 

' It was very clever of me to get here at 
all,' he replied. ' Come, Miss Eade, let me 
have this dance ; never mind the card. I 
can only stay here half an hour. The other 
man's time is of no value ; mine is.' 

However, the other man had not for- 
gotten his engagement, and now came up 
to remind Vessie of it Vessie rose at 
once : 

* Really, Mr. Stratton, I am awfully sorry,' 
she said, ' ask one of those girls in pink ; they 
look rather lonely.' 

* No, I shan't ; I'll sit in the comer and 
be very cross,' said Stratton, and into a comer 
he retired ; but it was a corner in which there 
were just two chairs, and no room for any 
more. 
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Vessie took the vacant place when the 
dance was over. 

' Are you very cross ? ' she asked play- 
fuUy. 

'Yes, I'm very cross. I shall go 
away.' 

' I thought you were a philosopher,' said 
Vessie. ' When is science going to teach us to 
be reasonable about common things.' 

*Not for a very long while yet,' said 
Stratton. * But Miss Eade, do you think I 
should be reasonable, if I enjoyed seeing you 
dance with other men, when I wanted to talk 
to you myself ? ' 

* Well then,' laughed Vessie, ' you should 
either have come earlier, or have stopped 
away altogether.' 

* But supposing I couldn't stop away and 
couldn't come earlier ? ' asked Stratton, put- 
ting a little more expression than usual into 
his bantering tone. *Miss Eade,' he went 
on lowering his voice, ' when you have been 
walking on the shady side of the road until 
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you were chilly, did you never feel drawn 
towards the sunshine opposite, and cross 
over ? ' 

* I ? Oh, I run after the sun instinc- 
tively,' said Vessie gaily. ' But good-bye for 
the present, unless you will dance the Lancers. 
Will you ? ' 

* With you? Yes.' 

' Impossible ! ' cried Vessie, shrugging her 
shoulders. ' Here is Captain Warburton 
coming to claim me. Be my vts-dr-vtsJ 

' No — I won't. I'll sit up in this comer 
and , be cross,' said Stratton, assuming a 
childish petulancy. 

Vessie danced, and Edward sat watch- 
ing her. Vessie was looking quite her 
very best to-night; she seemed not only 
bright but perfectly radiant, and her eyes 
flashed and sparkled with pure delight and 
enjoyment. She was feeling very happy and 
triumphant. All day long Mrs. Leigh had 
been petting and caressing her, and all 
through the evening she had had more atten- 
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tion than anyone else in the room, although 
there were so many other girls there who 
were pretty, besides one or two who were 
beautiful. She had been very much pleased 
with her success even before Edward Stratton 
had come, but now she was quite triumphant ; 
she fancied that beneath his persiflage there 
was just the small germ of a deeper feeling, 
which it was in her power either to cherish 
or to crush. What she should ultimately 
do with that deeper feeling she could not 
quite tell yet ; at present she would like to be 
quite certain that it was really there. Not 
that Vessie was in want of admirers or even 
of lovers, the want with her was rather of a 
very decided bias towards any of them ; 
indeed she was not quite sure whether there 
was not something about Edward Stratton 
that suited her better even than the many 

attractions of the handsomest man, who, 

• ■ 

also, by the way, happened to be the richest 
man, of Mrs. Leigh's set 

And was Edward Stratton really in love 

VOL. L s 
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with Vessie, or was he only at play ? Per- 
haps he hardly knew himself; he only 
remembered that it had been pleasant to 
laugh and talk with her in the quaint old 
garden at Bavhurst on a certain Sunday not 
so very long ago. He recalled that morning 
— ^he had been thinking very intently and 
his head had ached, and he had gone out 
into the fresh air and mellow sunshine and 
found rest and pleasure by the side of that 
bright-haired girl. He had almost forgotten 
it and her until he had received Mrs. Leigh's 
card. He had been hard at work, and his 
head was aching again when that card had 
been brought to him, and Mrs. Leigh's 
name had called up Vessie's, and along 
with it that Sunday morning, and it had 
come into his mind that he should like to 
see her once more, and so he had accepted 
Mrs. Leigh's invitation. He was looking 
at Vessie now; her happy presence, her 
brightness, and unforced gaiety, brought to 
him again the same suggestions of fresh air 
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and sunshine, of rest without dubiess, of 
pleasure without fatigue, as before. He haH 
not been quite sure about her then — now 
he was quite sure — ^he watched her move- 
ments as she danced, he thought there was 
something musical, rhythmical, about them — 
(he did not understand music) they seemed so 
easy and so to belong to herself, and withal 
so modest 

Thinking of all this while the Lancers 
were going on Edward Stratton quite foi^ot 
to maintain the look of bad temper he had 
assumed, and when Vessie's partner had led 
her to a seat and still seeihed disposed 
to linger beside her, Edward went over 
to her, and bending slightly towards her 
said : 

' I think. Miss Eade, that if you were to 
give me an ice it >yould cure my crossness ; 
let us go and try.' So they both went down- 
stairs, and as they were presently returning 
Edward exclaimed, as if it were a perfectly 

new discovery : 

s 2 
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' How nice to have a room without a door 
on the stairs ! Is it a room or a conserva- 
tory ? Do let us go and see/ 

Of course they were not alone there: 
several other couples had already found out 
this admirable arrangement 

' Let us sit down, Miss Eade. I want to 
talk to you about Fletcher Rowe, the man I 
most value/ said Edward Stratton, when he 
had with some difiiculty found a place for 
Vessie ; and as he spoke he pulled the little 
chair he had secured for himself up to Vessie 
just in the same friendly and confidential 
way he had done when talking to Mrs. 
Leigh. 

' I have met Mr. Rowe several times/ said 
Vessie, and then something prompted her to 
add, ' I am sure he doesn't like me.' 

Edward Stratton was equally sure of it, 
having his friend's distinct avowal of dislike 
to go upon. 

' If I don't make a great effort to save 
him he will be sure to marry the wrong 
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woman/ said Edward, ignoring Vessie*s 
remark. * The only reason he is not already 
married is because he can't choose between 
money and position. I am always telling 
him that as he has both of these already 
he should try to get another element into 
his life ; but I am afraid he has altogether 
gone in for the world. Poor fellow ! he is 
worthy of a better fate. If he were to marry 
a grand woman like Margaret Hope, he 
might be saved. Do you know,' he went on 
still more confidentially, and drawing his 
chair still nearer to Vessie, * I couldn't help 
thinking how well she would suit him when I 
saw her at Bavhurst. That was almost my first 
impression of her.' 

* Poor things, how wretched they'd be ! ' 
exclaimed Vessie. ' If that was your first 
impression, Mr. Stratton, I'm sure it wouldn't 
be your second.' 

' I rather believe in first impressions,' said 
Stratton. * May I tell you,' he went on, 
bending towards her and ceasing to smile. 
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* may I tell you what I said when I first saw 
you ? ' and he paused. 

Vessie bent her fair head for an instant 
without replying, and then asked : 

'Well?' 

* I said " Sunshine," and subsequent ob- 
servation has not led me to reverse my 
decision/ said he under his voice. 

Again Vessie was silent for a few seconds, 
and then, rallying, in a half-mocking tone 
that tried to hide the pleasure she felt at 
being sure of her power over him she 
asked : 

' And couldn't you really think of any- 
thing more original than that? Anyone 
could have managed as much.' 

* Long ago, before men had labelled all 
their feelings,' Stratton went on very seri- 
ously and gently, 'they said sometimes, 
when a strange new happiness touched them, 
— '*The sun shines" — do you know what 
they meant ? ' 
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'One migfat guess,' murmured Vessie, 
pulling one of her forget-me-nots to pieces. 
But the handsomest and richest man of Mrs. 
Leigh s set was akeady threading his way 
among the groups in the room — he had come 
for his promised waltz. 

' You should look it up in Max Milller/ 
Stratton said quite loud enough for the other 
man to hear — as indeed it was intended he 
should. * Look it up the next time you go 
to the British Museum.' 

He had a brisk and pla)^ altercation 
with the other man, but the other man was 
finally the conqueror, and bore oflF Vessie in 
triumph ; Vessie having from the first made 
up her mind to keep strictly to her pro- 
gramme, for she reasoned that as the sanc- 
tion of his fellow's approval and admiration, 
is always a strong moral support to the 
choice of the ordinary man, it might pos- 
sibly be the same even to a philosopher. 
She did not think she was likely to appear 
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of less value to Edward Stratton because 
she was so much sought after. 

* Human nature wants a deal of backing 
up/ said Vessie to herself, as she and her 
partner re-entered the drawing-room. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

AT THE FEET OF SAMSI-VUL (sON OF SHAL- 
MANESER) king of ASSYRIA. 

Edward Stratton, as well as Mrs. Collinson 
Leigh's Qther friends, knew that she was 
always delighted to see them at about five 
o'clock nearly every day. It was very rarely 
that Edward Stratton had availed himself of 
this privilege hitherto ; but it so happened 
that after that Thursday evening mentioned 
in the last chapter he very often found himself 
standing by the side of Mrs. Leigh's mantel- 
piece with a cup of tea in his hand. Vessie 
Eade was frequently there also; either she 
was staying in the house or had just dropped 
in ; so Vessie and Edward saw a good deal 
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of each other, but always in rather a formal 
way ; and the more they saw of each other 
the more interest they took in each other, 
and the more disappointed each felt if by 
any unfortunate chance the other did not 
happen to appear. Other people took an 
interest in them too ; Mrs. Leigh was at first 
rather hurt that Vessie had not sufficiently 
appreciated her handsomest and richest and 
also most amiable man. 

* But never mind, my dear,' she said, ' I'm 
not a match-maker, although, you know, I 
like to make young people happy if I can, 
so do quite as you like, Vessie, and if you 
really prefer Mr. Stratton, who indeed seems 
in every way what we could desire — why — 
why of course you can always see him at my 
house as it is so far to Bavhurst' 

' Dear Mrs. Leigh, you really are quite 
too kind,' exclaimed Vessie, kissing her. * But 
do you know, you dearest of all darlings, 
that I've very nearly taken a vow to be an 
old maid ? ' And Vessie turned up her face 
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to Mrs. Leigh's with that quick twinkling 
sparrow-like action of hers. 

' You look the part, my love/ said Mrs. 
Leigh with her gentle low laugh. * Well, he is 
very nice, and would make a good husband ; 
if I had a daughter I would not mind trust- 
ing her to him ; ' and she gave a little regret- 
ful sigh. 

' Ah ! what a pity you haven't one ! ' cried 
Vessie lightly, thoughtlessly ; and then re- 
membering the young girl's face within Mrs. 
Leigh's locket she tried to take back her 
words. ' I mean — I daresay he's very nice 
— ^but then you know someone else may be 
nicer.' 

' Is anyone ? ' asked Mrs. Leigh. 

'Ah! I'm not certain; I wish I were; 
it's so hard to know, isn't it!' said Vessie 
with a great many twists of her head. 
Vessie was really very anxious to choose 
the very best chance for domestic happiness, 
but to her the absolutely best included affec- 
tion and comfort as well as wealth and social 
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Status. In spite of Vessie's frankness and 
ingenuousness it was not very easy to deter- 
mine what she really wanted; perhaps she 
hardly knew herself, but I, for my own part, 
am rather inclined to believe she would have 
preferred a comparatively small quantity of 
each of these desiderata in due proportion to 
an overwhelming amount of only one of 
them, without the rest ; say of either love or 
wealth. Vessie was sincerely affectionate 
and warm-hearted; but those blue eyes of 
hers took a very shrewd clear view of life, 
and she was too used to homage and even to 
real devotion to be carried away by either ; 
however, for the present, Edward Stratton's 
attentions were pleasant, and very flattering 
to her self-importance ; for the rest — ^well, no 
one would ever be able to get out of Vessie 
what her innermost feelings really were until 
she chose to reveal them. In the meanwhile 
Vessie always seemed glad to see Edward 
Stratton at Mrs. Leigh's. 

But Edward Stratton soon began to 
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realise that he was giving more time and 
thought to Vessie Eade than he could well 
spare. Her bright presence sometimes 
flitted before his brain even when it was most 
intent upon exact calculations. It seemed to 
him such a warm, tender, living image that 
it was as much as all his carefully acquired 
mastery over his thoughts could do to pre- 
vent his following that image into a sweet 
dreamland. Besides this the actual time 
spent in visits to Mrs. Leigh*s had to be 
made good, and that meant sitting up until 
three or four in the morning; moreover, he 
could not quite overcome a certain anxiety^ 
although he rather fancied that Vessie cared 
a little for him, he could not be quite sure : 
she had such a pleasant kind way with every- 
body. 

So one morning he determined he would 
have a serious talk with Ve».sic that vnry 
day, and know his fate at oncc« He c^nild 
not afford worries and uncert^xintiefi ; thr^y 
told on his health and tried U) /i|>oil \m 
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work. He arranged with himself to go to 
Mrs. Leigh's rather earlier than usual. He 
thought it was very probable that Vessie 
would be there ; if not, he meant to wait until 
she came : he had heard her promise to 
dine with Mrs. Leigh. Having made up 
his mind to this plan of action, he started 
with Rowe to make two or three important 
calls. 

About two o'clock Stratton and Rowe 
were walking quickly, arm in arm, along 
Great Russell Street, engrossed in a discus- 
sion on the business that had brought them 
out together, when Rowe, whose eyes never 
failed to observe everything within their range, 
threw into a purely technical sentence, by 
way of parenthesis : 

' By Jove, Stratton, how magnificently 
that woman carries her head ! ' 

'Which one?' asked Stratton, looking 
around him. His eyes rarely saw anything 
unless he was especially attracted to it 
Stratton was a theorist ; Rowe was an experi- 
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mentalist, with an eye as keen as Stratton's 
brain. 

' In black — crossing the road — ^with your 
little friend, if Fm not mistaken/ 

' Margaret Hope ! Rowe, old man, there's 
your wife ! ' exclaimed Stratton, vivaciously. 

' I prefer her to yours. We certainly 
shall never be rivals,' said Rowe. 

The two girls had crossed the road, and 
were now walking a few yards in front of 
the men, who presented quite as striking a 
contrast to each other as did Margaret and 
Vessie ; Rowe being a little man in a great 
overcoat and tall hat, both of rigorous cor- 
rectness, while Stratton, a straight figure in 
very unbusinesslike attire, crowned by an 
extremely soft felt wide-awake, rose half a 
head above him. 

It was only for a minute that they walked 
behind the girls, but during that minute 
Fletcher Rowe had made a list of the details of 
their toilettes. Nothing was too minute for his 
eyes, he even noticed that Vessie's veil was 
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fastened by a hair pin that had grown white 
with age and long service ; and that the black 
flower at the back of Margaret's cr6pe bonnet 
was a crysanthemum, and not badly imitated. 

Stratton only saw Vessie herself. 

' Miss Eade ! ' said Stratton as they came 
up to the girls. 

'Ah, Mr. Stratton, how do you do? 
Isn't it a fine day for this, time of the year, 
Mr. Rowe ? ' said Vessie looking, as usual, 
very much pleased to see Edward ; but she 
always looked pleased to see anyone. 

' Miss Hope, will you let me introduce 
my friend, Fletcher Rowe ? A most worthy 
brother, I assure you,' said Stratton. 

Margaret bowed, and Fletcher Rowe 
bowed, with a grave official bow, as if 
Margaret were an august personage to whom 
he was about to show some scientific ap- 
paratus ; and then Vessie and Edward 
having walked on together, Fletcher Rowe 
and Margaret followed them, the brim of 
his hat just coming on a level with her eyes. 
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'Were you going into the Museum, Miss 
Hope?' Mr. Rowe asked. *Are you a 
reader ? It is not a public day.' 

' No/ she answered, * I am going to make 
a call not far from here. I met Vessie at 
Mrs. Leigh's ; she is staying there just now, 
and we came on together.' 

They walked side by side until they came 
up with the other two, who had stopped at 
the Museum gates. 

* Well, good-bye Vessie, I shall see you 
again presently,' Margaret said, and was 
going to shake hands with Edward, when 
he remarked : 

* Rowe, as we've come so far, I might as 
well go into the reading-room and verify 
those references I couldn't find at home. 
I have the list with me. Miss Hope, you're 
not going to leave us ? ' 

* I must, I'm afraid. I have to make a 
calL' 

* Rowe, you can do very well without me ; 
or, stay ; tell them I'll see them after four. 

VOL. I. T 
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Good-bye, Miss Hope. I shall see you at 
Mrs. Leigh's ? ' and Vessie and Edward 
passed through the great gates. 

' I have not much farther to go/ said 
Margaret, as she and Fletcher were left 
together. 

*Will you allow me the pleasure of 
escorting you ? ' he asked. 

' Certainly. You know Miss Eade ? ' 

'Slightly;' and then they drifted into a 
conversation. 

Fletcher felt rather overawed by Mar- 
garet until, fortunately for him — was it fortu- 
nately ? — a ragged little mite of a child 
stumbled over the kerb-stone and fell right 
against Margaret with a most dismal howl. 
In an instant she had put out her swift 
strong little hands, and had set him on his 
feet, and before Fletcher had hardly reco- 
vered from his sudden halt her kind clear 
voice was saying : 

'There, my boy, you're not much hurt, 
are you ? ' 
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The boy looked up into the pleasant face 
that was bent over him, gave one sob and 
then smiled. Rowe unbuttoned his great- 
coat, found his purse, and gave the urchin 
sixpence, which sent him scampering away 
with a gleefulness that made Margaret 
laugh. 

Fletcher Rowe was very much impressed 
by this little scene. Stratton's banter had 
naturally suggested ideas to him that per- 
haps otherwise might not have occurred so 
readily; he could not help thinking that it 
would be a pleasant thing to walk through 
life by the side of a woman who could help 
so quickly and with such unconscious spon- 
taneity; it had seemed so like a little act 
she was in the habit of doing. 

Margaret had only a few more steps to 
go. She stopped before a house with a plate 
on the door. She shook hands with Fletcher 
Rowe and thanked him for his escort ; the 
door was opened and she disappeared. He 
read words on the plate, the house belonged 

T 2 
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to an Association for nursing the poor in their 
own homes. 

He walked on to his destination, and 
although he at once resumed the consider- 
ation of the business he was about, it did 
once or twice cross his mind that if Miss 
Hope had only happened to unite with her 
own attractions the fortune of a certain 
widow, and the title of a too aquiline- 
featured not very young daughter of four or 
five — not ' a hundred earls,' — she would 
indeed have been the one woman of his 
choice. But even a Fletcher Rowe cannot 
command every advantage any more than can 
a Vessie Eade ; and he could not help fancying 
that to hear his wife and himself announced as 
* Lady Emily and Mr. Rowe,' would be much 
more musical to his ears than plain * Mr. and 
Mrs. Rowe,' however proud of Mrs. Rowe 
he might happen to be. In his present state 
of mind his own advancement in every way 
was the one thing that he aimed at ; and at 
this he aimed with entire whole-heartedness. 
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But hitherto Fletcher Rowe had never been 
really in love except with his own interests ; 
and yet he was kindly and even generously 
disposed towards his fellow-beings, and often 
took a great deal of trouble to help such 
people as were not likely to impede his up- 
ward progress. 

He managed to get through his business 
very satisfactorily without Stratton's help. 

' Really/ he said to himself, after it was 
all over, ' I am not certain whether it is not 
better for all practical purposes, to be a very 
clever man than a transcendent genius/ 

Perhaps he did not say these very words, 
but they express his feeling pretty accurately. 
The following sentence he really did utter 
mentally word for word. 

* Poor old Stratton ! He has made an 
egregious idiot of himself by this time ! ' On 
second thoughts, however, I will not answer 
for the adjective ; he may have used a stronger 
one ; men do sometimes, I am told. 
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Vessie and Edward had passed through 
the great gate of the Museum and along the 
broad pathway ; they had frightened the 
pigeons, and sent them flying for safety to 
the Arts and Sciences of the frieze above the 
portico, where they nestled on the lap of 
Mathematics or perched on Astronomy's 
gilded circles or Music s stony lyre. 

' Pretty things with wings ! Look, Miss 
Eade, they are not afraid of Science even in 
stone. Make a little song about it/ said 
Stratton, gazing upwards. 

The sun came out from under the fleecy 
wintry clouds, and shone on the fluttering 
white wings and on the two figures that 
paused an instant to look at them. 

' I think Tm almost tired of wings and 
things and springs and sings,' said Vessie. 
' And nothing will rhyme with pigeon.' 

* Turn it into dove, then,' said Edward as 
they went up the broad steps together. 
* That will rhyme easily enough.' 

' Must you go into the reading-room ? ' 
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asked Edward when they had reached the 
vestibule. 

' IVe no end of things to do/ said Vessie. 
' IVe promised to send off a stupid little fairy 
story by to-night's post/ 

' Come into the Antiquities, and let us 
talk about it there ; I can tell you all about the 
fairies to-day/ 

' Why to-day ? ' asked Vessie play- 
fully. 

' It s a good day, made for talking about 
pleasant things. It's wicked to throw it 
away on the reading-room. Come!* and 
he turned the handle of the door of the 
Roman Gallery. 

'But the references you were going to . 
verify/ said Vessie ; yet she moved towards 
the door. 

' I can verify them here,' said he, smiling, 
and opening the door. She passed in, he 
closed it after her ; and Vessie at once felt a 
great wish to run away from him ; she was 
not quite sure whether she liked Edward 
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Stratton after all. They walked through 
the gallery in silence, Vessie showing a 
sudden nervousness and shyness that Stratton 
had never seen in her before ; but which 
touched him very much, and with unexpected 
pleasure. 

Everyone turned to look after them as 
they strolled along side by side ; not talking, 
all their words and light chatter had sud- 
denly left them. 

They entered the solemn Egyptian 
Gallery ; Vessie gave a little shiver ; the 
massiveness and gloom of the dark sarcophagi 
had awakened some hidden superstitious 
dread in her. 

* You don't like dark things, do you ? ' 
said Edward, noticing the little tremour of 
her shoulders under her thick jacket, and he 
turned towards the Assyrian side galleries as 
he added, * It will be light here/ Vessie 
rallied her spirits and laughed 

* I thought of the man who screamed 
when he was here alone in the twilight,' she 
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said, with a gaiety that was hardly as spon- 
taneous as usual. ' It was silly of me. I 
know this place so well/ 

' Take my arm/ said Edward. ' Let me 
take care of you ; ' and he laid her hand on 
his arm and held it there, gently, tenderly, 
but so firmly that poor little Vessie felt it 
never would be her very own any more. It 
was no use wanting to run away; Edward 
Stratton had fast hold of her now. It 
was long since she had felt so shy and ner- 
vous ; but the shyness and nervousness had 
so much happiness in them that perhaps she 
would not have run away even if she could 
have done so. 

They walked together into the Assyrian 
Galleries. There there was a bright top- 
light and no din^ comers. There a lady 
with impressive features was pouring forth a 
flood of fervent eloquence about the bas- 
reliefs on the wall, to a small party of 
friends ; her voice followed them all through 
the gallery. She looked at them as they 
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passed her, and she raised her double glasses 
for a better survey. Perhaps the fair orator 
had no idea liow far her sonorous tones 
reached, but Vessie and Edward heard 
her say quite distinctly, as they left the 
gallery : 

'Where have I seen that man's face? 
Good-looking.' 

' Hm. Very like the anthropoid ape ; 

» ^^ 

strong confirmation of the Darwinian hypo- 
thesis,' returned a man's voice. ' Pretty girl ! ' 

' Ra-a-ther,' — very doubtfully — ^then with 
certainty, * Yes, I knew I had seen that man 
before — it's Mr. Stratton ; he gives lectures, 
you know.' 

' Curious creatures ! ' ejaculated Stratton, 
as he and Vessie entered the little room at 
the top of the Assyrian basement. Vessie 
thought she rather liked to be seen with a 
well-known man. 

There is a monolith of an old king of 
Assyria, Samsi-vul, the son of Shalmaneser, 
in the centre of that bright little room. He 
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Stands on a pedestal — stands erect, and 
with outstretched hand and forefinger points 
away into the distance — or the future. 
There is a thick iron rail round his pedestal. 

*Let us sit down here and rest after 
those terrific words!' said Edward, but his 
gentle smile had some nervousness in it now. 

They sat down side by side. 

But in a minute the footsteps and voices 
of the party were heard. Vessie and 
Edward rose instinctively and walked to a 
case. 

' Do you know those are the remains of 
the library of Senacharib,' said Edward, 
indicating the terra-cotta cylinders in the 
case. And the party found him discoursing 
learnedly on cuneiform character. 

Presently the people left, Vessie and 
Edward listened to their retreating footsteps, 
when they faded away there was a profound 
stillness : it was a private day, and but few 
students about They sat down again at the 
base of the monolith side by side ; the sun 
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came out and shone upon them and upon 
the grave old king in stone. 

* The sun shines ; it is a good day,' said 
Edward, looking upwards one instant; and 
then turning to Vessie he said wistfully : 

* Make my sunshine always. Little Sun- 
beam ! ' 

* Oh ! no, no ! ' cried Vessie, suddenly 
snatching away the hand that Edward had 
taken ; a thousand thoughts rushing into her 
mind all at once. 

* Ah — say — yes, yes ! ' and he paused an 
instant ' Unless there is someone else — ^but 
you could never have been so cruel as to 
give me hope if there were.' 

All of a sudden it came into Veasie's 
heart that she cared for him most of all ; yet 
she hesitated — she had not intended he 
should ask her quite so soon ; perhaps her 
thoughts flew off to someone else. 

' You have not been so cruel ? ' he asked 
in a very low voice that trembled beyond hh 
power of control. 
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* No/ she murmured. ' But give me a 
little time — let me — ' 

* You would not like my life to turn cold 
again ? It would be icy cold without you, 
Vessie/ 

* There is no one else — now/ she said. 

* And you will be able to like me a little, 
Vessie ? ' he said, in that same wistful tone 
in which he had spoken all along. 

' A gfreat deal,' said Vessie very softly. 

The sun shone through the fleecy wintry 
clouds into that bright little room on the top 
of the Assyrian basement — it touched the 
green mould on the coffins from Warka, in 
which Abraham's contemporaries may have 
been buried, it made the little tears-bottles 
from Nimroud flash opals, it fell on the forms 
of a young man and woman sitting close 
together hand in hand, whispering the words 
that are always old and always new. And 
all the while the stern stone king, fresh risen 
from his burial of five and twenty centuries, 
pointed still with his outstretched fore- 
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fii^;er — pointed into the distance into the 
fiitiire: 

Among a few relics. iHigfat with decay, of 
a mighty emjMre past and gone, the only 
living beings there, Vessie and Edward sat 
together untn the light waned- 

The student-girls, taking their drawing- 
boards to the box-room, fomid them sitting 
there, and so reminded them that they must 
be leaving too. They rose when the girls 
had gone, and Vessie as she tmned romid to 
go caught sight of a skull high up on a shelf 
behind the monolith. 

She clutched at her lover's arm, and 
turned her head away with a quick movement 
of terror. 

* Oh, Edward, it's been looking at us all 
the time!' she exclaimed. He gazed at it 
steadily. 

* My darling,' he said, very gravely, draw- 
ing her to him. * Let us not be afraid of 
shadows. We do not wish to be different 
from our brothers and sisters, d6 we ? And 
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for to-day — oh ! for to-day — sweet child, is 
it not enough that we live and love one 
another ? ' 

The nations fall and perish, 

They crumble to dust and decay. 

But the sun shines on me and my darling 

Who live and love to-day. 

Tis enough for me and my darling 

That the siui shines on us now, 

Tis enough for me that I read 

Her love upon Up and brow ; 

Tis enough for her that I love her, 

Tis enough for me she is mine, 

'Tis enough for both that our heart-throbs 

Like song with music combine. 

Though the king with his stony forefinger 

Points into the future grey, 

'Tis enough for me and my darling, 

That we live and love to-day. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 



PRELIMINARIES. 



* When men are cast down then shalt thou say, There is 
lifting up.' 

Now while Vessie and Edward were sitting 
at the feet of Samsi-vul Margaret Hope was 
in the house of an Association for providing 
trained nurses for the sick poor. 

Margaret, who was there by appointment, 
was shown into a large pleasant room, 
arranged with due regard for modern feelings 
as to tone of walls and style of furniture ; not 
indeed overwhelmingly aesthetic, but yet with 
enough artistic decoration as well as com- 
fort to be refreshing and soothing to wearied 
eyes that all day long had been looking at 
pain and wretchedness among the degrading 
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squalor and utter unloveliness of the homes 
of the London poor. 

' The Superintendent-General * — that* is a 
long and ugly title ; let us assume, as we may 
not use her real, much honoured name, that it 
was * Blake ' — Miss Blake, then, was writing 
at a desk, and had open before her a long 
book, evidently a register of cases, when 
Margaret entered. 

* You are very punctual, Miss Hope,' she 
said as she shook hands with MargareL 
' I am glad of it, as I shall be obliged to 
go out presently ; but I shall have time to 
show you over the house first What made 
you think of my work ? ' And she looked 
at Margaret with kindly, but rather sharp 
scrutiny. 

* I met with your Report at a friend's 
house,' said Margaret, ' and it seemed to me 
that there were some things about your work 
that I liked better than anything I had 
met with before. I had intended going 
into a hospital, but I should much prefer 

VOL. I. u 
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« 

working among the poor in their own 
homes.' 

* It is much harder work/ said Miss 
Blake. * With much greater responsibilities 
and difficulties. You have not a doctor 
always at hand, and no hospital appliances. 
You will have to be trained in a hospital first, 
you know ? ' 

' Yes/ said Margaret. ' I know that/ 

* And we think that our nurses should be 
of a yet higher class and of a yet fuller train- 
ing than a hospital nurse, because, as I have 
just said, she has to depend upon her own 
resources so much more,' said Miss Blake. 
* You noticed, perhaps, that we state that the 
object of our Association is to provide trained 
nurses for the sick poor ? ' 

' Yes,' said Margaret, ' and that is one 
reason why I liked the idea. I should never 
attempt to nurse without being thoroughly 
trained. I don't think I shall object to 
any amount of drill — that is,' she went on 
trying to be perfectly truthful, ' not when Tm 
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used to it; of course it will be irksome at 
first/ and she looked down very seriously for 
an instant, and then the little smile that 
Olivia said always lurked in the left corner 
of her lips spread gently all over her face. 
* But I shall not have to learn my patients' 
ways/ she went on, 'I have always, until quite 
lately, lived among the very poor. I should 
be quite at home among scenes that would 
frighten some people. I am never frightened 
of the poor, they are never rough or ungrate- 
ful to me. Some think they are,' she added 
simply. * But they have always repaid me 
out of all proportion for services that were 
really not worth anything. Have you many 
candidates. Miss Blake ? ' 

' Any number ! ' returned Miss Blake. 
* But a large majority are just no use at 
all. What do you think of a lady- nurse 
who wanted to wear gloves when she did a 
dressing ? But the great difficulty is how to 
get them trained ; we have no training-school 
yet, you know. Let me show you the house 

V2 
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now. If we make our nurses work very hard 
we try to give them a pleasant home ; they 
are so tired when they come in — " dog-tired," 
as Miss Nightingale says/ And they left the 
sitting-room. ' Now, here's our dining-room. 
We all dine together ; and we have very 
good dinners indeed, because we know we 
want them ; we can t afford to go in for any 
extra self-denial at home, we get quite enough 
of that in the district It*s bright and light, 
more cheerful than most dining-rooms, isn't 
it ? We try very hard to keep ourselves 
cheerful, because, you see, we have to nurse 
up sick homes as well as sick people, and we 
can't do that unless we have a pleasant home 
of our own. We are most of us made of 
flesh and blood, you know ; and so much the 
better for our patients ! Perhaps you think 
the skeleton and the anatomical drawings 
look rather ghastly ? ' 

* Not at all/ said Margaret, laughing, 
' Tm quite used to those sort of things ; my 
father had a very good skeleton in his study. 
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it was a great friend of mine when I was a 
child; 

*We are very proud of ours; we call 
her The Little Beauty. The room is arranged 

for Dr. R 's lecture to-night ; we can't 

afford a lecture-hall yet Can you imagine 
yourself as a listener ? ' 

* Very well, it would not be for the first 
time. I do know a little/ said Margaret, 
who had been feeling very nervous all this 
while, but was now gathering confidence. 
* But of course only odds and ends.' 

' Ah ! that won't do. Well, come up- 
stairs.' Margaret followed her. ' You don't 
find my short hoUand skirt quite so pictu- 
resque as the trailing black robes that are 
so charming to read about, and so trouble- 
some to work in ? I'm afraid this un-romantic 
skirt alone would be quite enough to deaden 
the interest of some enthusiastic young ladies. 
Six inches from the ground is our rule, and 
when the ground is all but running away 
from you, six inches is as near as you care 
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to come to it. You will have to wear this 
dress. I hope it doesn't shock you,* 

* No, I like it,' said Margaret ' It's very 
like the summer dresses I used to wear before 
I went into mourning. It washes too, that is 
a great thing.' 

' Indeed it is,' 

Miss Blake took Margaret from room to 
room. All the nurses were out in the district. 

' What a charming little nest ! ' Margaret 
exclaimed, as they entered a bed-room. 
* Indeed I could fancy myself very much at 
home here ; there is something so snug and 
pretty about it, and all so bright and fresh.' 

* There's her kettle and teapot,' said Miss 
Blake, pointing them out ; * she can have a 
cup by herself, and rest when she comes in, 
and when she's tired of being alone, she can 
go downstairs to the sitting-room. This 
nurse, you see, is fond of flowers, and little 
jars, she has quite a grand arrangement. 
But now ' — and they crossed the corridor to 
another room — * I always enter here with 
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fear and trembling, she will leave her things 
about ; well, I suppose we are all fallible/ 
And in less time than it has taken to write 
these words, Miss Blake — talking all the 
while — had put away the clean cuffs and 
collars that were on the bed, and had ar- 
ranged the wash-hand stand and towels, 
with such deft neat-handedness, and such 
Wonderful quickness and quietness, that 
Margaret was perfectly astounded, although 
she remembered that her own mother had 
had much of that swift unerring precision 
of movement 

. Miss Blake noticed her look of admira- 
tion. ' Do you think you will mind doing 
as I tell you ? ' she asked, with a bright smile 
as they left that room for another. 

' Oh, no ! ' exclaimed Margaret fervently, 
with a sudden glow of that enthusiastic con- 
fidence that a girl often feels towards the 
woman she recognises as good enough and 
great: enough to be her leader. 

-. * Ah ! but Fm very strict I must have 
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the work done in the best way possible. 
Shirking in any form I can't tolerate for one 
moment' 

*I think I can learn/ said Margaret, 
hesitating a little ; and then with that warmth 
with which she spoke when aroused, *And 
I'm sure I shall bring all my heart to your 
work, Miss Blake.' 

* But a warm heart won't compensate for 
an untaught brain and clumsy fingers. Of 
course I don't mean that your fingers are 
clumsy ; but if you only knew the number of 
kind creatures we are obliged to refuse, you 
would understand the force of the remark. 
Of what use would the kindest heart be, 
without knowledge and experience, in dealing 
with a severe type of scarlet fever ? We 
are nursing such a case now : I will tell you 
about it, that you may imagine how useless 
an untrained person would have been there. 
On entering a house a week ago, we found 
one child dead, and two more seriously ill 
in the same room. The poor mother was 
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almost in despair as none of the neighbours 
would go into the house, and she herself did 
not know what was best to do either for the 
living or for the dead. I myself performed 
the last offices for the poor little corpse, and 
sat up with the children that night. Since 
then, I and one of the nurses have been 
there both day and night, and now we hope 
that we may be able to ,save the two others, 
but it will require all our skill ; and the issue 
is still very, very doubtful. A kind heart and 
a quick womanly wit are fine things, but they 
are no substitutes for knowledge.' 

* I have felt that myself very strongly. 
I found the thoroughness of the teaching 
you advocate extremely attractive,' said 
Margaret. 'There is another thing about 
your system I like,' she went on : 'it is per- 
fectly unsectarian, is it not ? ' 

They were now standing together at one 
of the front windows overlooking a great 
London square. It was an unusually bright 
afternoon for that time of year : the square 
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looked cheerful and pleasant; a red fari<^ 
hoose^ one of die latest re^Mrodactknis €3£ die 
Eariy English style, was havii^ hs warm 
red died roof finishfd on die opposite side 
of the square. It made a good piece of 



* We pnc^ess to be a sccnl^r aad not a 
rd^oos asvMJ it w i/ said Miss Blake 
* But most of our nurses are rd^;ioiis women; 
it is Tery desirafale diey ^loold be so — diey 
could hardly do their wotk if diey were not 
— bat we do not recognise any eodesiastical 
disdnctims^ We have nurses bdongii^ to 
Tery many sections of the Christian Church. 
You don*t mind that. I hope ?' 

* Xo : on die omtrary, I very much prefer 
it ; I don t think I coold live anywhere under 
what is tanned ' spiritual direction ;' I should 
fed as if I wi^e beic^ suffixated; although I 
think sisterhoods are verv fascinating, and I 
know some sisters who seem almost super- 
human in their goodness and devodon. But I 
have always breadted a fire^air — I should die 
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or become something very dreadful under 
clerical control, although I honour Christian 
ministers above all men upon earth/ 

Miss Blake smiled at the fervour with, 
which Margaret spoke. 

* Are you then a terrible secularist ? ' she 
asked. 

* No — oh no ! ' returned Margaret with 
energy. 'I would always much rather build 
up than pull down. You do not think I look 
very dangerous, do you ? ' 

' No ; but remember that both m die 
hospital and with us you will have to obey 
promptly and implicitly. You will just have to 
learn how to do your part in a great machine ; 
if you can't submit to rigid discipline you 
had better not dream of being a nurse.' 

'Oh, but I can, I know I can,' said 
Margaret ; ' I only ask for soul-freedom ; in 
anything else I am sure I shall be able to 
obey when I've learned the way.' 

* Well, we shan't quarrel about that. 
Our plan is, when we find patients seriously 
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ill, to advise them to send for a minister of 
their own denomination, or to get them to 
let us do so for them, and we find that both 
they and the ministers prefer that method. 
Our business with the sick is strictly to get 
them well) but we hope to do them good 
incidentally in many ways beside. We know 
that we have permanently benefited several 
families ; we have not only helped their sick 
ones to recover health, but have taught them 
how to value a clean room, and have stirred up 
the authorities and made them look to the 
poisonous drains and water. And sometimes 
wfe have just helped really respectable people 
over a trouble that might have crushed them 
completely, and have enabled them to make 
a fresh start If you have an enthusiasm for 
*' lifting up the manhood " or womanhood of 
the poor, you will find plenty of opportunities 
with us.' 

They turned away from the pretty win- 
dow and went down to the sitting room fire. 
Miss Blake drew up a chair for Margaret, 
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and then sat down opposite to her and heard 
from her a short account of her history. 

* Don't you think you are almost too well 
off ? ' said Miss Blake presently. * You see 
my idea is to kill two birds with one stone ; to 
provide trained nurses for the poor and, at the 
same time, to provide a profession for gentle- 
women who are obliged to earn their living. 
Now, are you obliged to earn your living ? 
Because if you are not you will be occupying 
a position that ought to be filled by someone 
who is. And that's bad economy.* 

' Certainly I could not manage to live with 
comfort on the trifle I have,' said Margaret, 
who had hardly thought of the matter from 
Miss Blake's point of view before. 

'Yes, but then you can live with your 
wealthy relatives.' 

' I could exist with them, I suppose,' «aid 
Margaret, 'until they suffocated all the life 
out of me by kindness and luxury. But I'm 
not used to luxury ; neither am I UHcd to 
dependence. I don't think I could nUiy at 
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the Moat House. I must turn a governess if 
you won't have me ; and Tm not fit to be a 
governess. Do let me come to you, Miss 
Blake/ she said quite imploringly, with tears 
gathering in her eyes ; for suddenly she had 
felt that she was not going to be accepted. 
* Do let me come to you ; indeed I will do 
what you wish. You think I am refractory 
and self-willed ; but indeed I will try to obey 
you — I shall like to obey you.' 

* My dear child, I am quite sure of that 
without so many protestations,' said Miss 
Blake smiling. * However, it hardly comes 
within my province to decide upon your 
fitness. You will have to stay here for a 
month on trial ; because, you see, as we have 
no religious bonds and do not start from a 
common basis we have to find out whether 
we can like one another — whether we are 
" clubable " persons. Perhaps at the end of 
the month you won't like the work or you 
won't like us, or we may not think you 
quite suitable for the work.' 
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* I am quite sure I shall like the work and 
like you/ said Margaret * You will let me 
come on trial, will you not ? ' 

/Just now. we are quite full. About the 
beginning of March I shall have a vacancy ; 
would that suit you ? ' 

'Yes, very well,' said Margaret quickly, 
fearing very much that the permission to 
come might be withdrawn. 

'I will show you the forms you have to 
fill up, and let you know what it will cost you,' 
said Miss Blake, rising and going to her 
bureau. 

' These are our regulations : you had 
better go through them carefully. Miss 
Hope,' she said, handing Margaret a printed 
paper. * I will go on with my writing while 
you read them. Do not hurry on my ac- 
count' 

Margaret read the regulations through 
very carefully, and then went over them 
again, after which she took out her pencil 
and did this little sum on the margin : 
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j£ s. d 
For board, etc, during the month's trial . 500 
For a year's maintenance at Hospital . . 30 o o 
For three months' further training at the 

Home 900 

Fee for dass instruction, books, etc. . .500 



49 o o 



She also saw that on the completion of 
this training the nurse was to receive a 
salary, payable quarterly, of 35/. for the first 
year, with an advance of 3/. every year until 
it reached 50/. inclusive of board, lodging, 
and uniform dress. It seemed to her very 
fair. She sat pondering over it for some 
time, and then said : 

' I can answer the questions on the form 
now, if you like, Miss Blake,' she said seri- 
ously. ' Except,' she added with rather a 
nervous smile as she glanced over the paper 
(she was hardly yet quite used to looking 
after herself in such things), * except about 
my height and weight; I can write to you 
about them/ 
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Miss Blake brought over the pen and ink, 
and Margaret filled up the form of ' Ques- 
tions to be answered by candidates.' 

' You will be able to stay the three years, 
I hope/ said Miss Blake. * We always 
expect nurses to stay with us at least three 
years ; it is really no use training them for 
a shorter time of service. You do n6t know 
at the present time of anything that would 
prevent your being with us so long ? ' 

* No,' said Margaret quite easily ; not 
feeling that it was at all necessary to question 
herself on the point. * At present I am 
quite free.' 

'Of course, you must know, that to 
women who are not bound by religious vows 
there is always the possibility of marriage,' 
said Miss Blake. 

' Would it be better, then, to take vows ? ' 
asked Margaret, very gravely. 

' There are so many different opinions on 
that point,' said Miss Blake, ' but it is quite 
certain that without vows marriage must al- 

VOL. I. X 
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ways be a possibility ; especially/ she added 
in a lighter tone, ' when one is neither very 
old nor very ugly.' 

But Margaret did not return her smile. 
She looked up at her with that sweet question- 
ing gravity of hers and said, 'Must every 
woman fall in love ? Is it an absolute neces- 
sity of her nature ? Is she obliged to do so ?* 

' She must have something to fill her life, 
or else be very desolate and unhappy,' re- 
turned Miss Blake. 

' But you are going to give me something 
to fill my life,' said Margaret still very 
gravely ; and her voice fell into a lower key 
as she spoke. ' Don't think — don't think, 
please,' she added after a little pause, ' that I 
only want to be a nurse because my life is of 
no use to me. It is of use to me, and of 
value ; it is all that I have in this world, that 
is why I want to give it to God and His 
creatures,' she said very softly. 

* And feeling so strongly, would you not 
rather choose to join a religious community ? ' 
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* I belong already to the Church of Christ/ 
said Margaret very reverently. ' I am quite 
satisfied with that. You will let me come to 
you, won't you, Miss Blake? I think I could 
please God better with you than if I were 
separated from my fellow-creatures. I do 
not want to be separated from my fellow- 
creatures ; I want to be friendly with them, to 
get near them.' 

* I think you are quite right,' said Miss 
Blake rising, * we want our nurses to be real 
women ; a real woman must have home for 
her ideal of earthly happiness ; and friend- 
liness is the great want of everybody, rich 
and poor. Good-bye! you shall hear from 
me soon. And you know, Miss Hope,' she 
added with a rather mischievous smile, ' if at 
the end of three years you should happen to 
find some incarnation of all possible masculine 
perfections, why you will be quite free, as far 
as we are concerned, and you will be none 
the worse wife because you are a trained 
nurse — good-bye.' And she went to the 

X2 
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door with ^^laigareL ' Yoa should not have 
left your umbiella here,' she said as Margaret 
toc^ hers from the hall<<jiair. ' We have all 
sorts of people calliiig. But you will soon 
leant caution — good-bye.^ 

Margar^ went down die steps and heard 
the docH- dose bdiind her. Mechanically she 
walked hack towards die Muslim. Now 
that she was alone, she kit strangely agitated 
by many different thoi^^hts and feelings, 
underneath all of which lay an intense and 
passionate love and pity {or all sorrow and 
want and misery. It was not a mere vague 
pity ; it was love : love tender, and strong, and 
holy. She paused for a second to collect her 
thoughts ; the sense that she was standing 
there alone with the great wide-spreading 
cit}% so terrible and so beloved (for she had 
all a Londoner s affection for London) around 
her, came over her, and she lifted up her 
heart to die great centre o( all love and com- 
passion; not exacdy in prayer, but as if in 
^mpathy and communion. 
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It is at such moments that one is certain^ 
without a shadow of doubt, that God is — and 
that God is Love. She put her hand into 
that All-mighty one and went on, feeling 
that her heart and mind were in unison with 
the Heart that loves us all. 

Presently, as she walked along conscious 
of that secret unseen companionship, these 
words came into her mind : 

'What is thy petition, and what is thy 
request ? ' 

And she answered, the thought rising 
suddenly and unbidden in her heart : 

' Olivia Des Anges.' 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

LIKINGS AND DISLIKINGS. 

The clocks striking four reminded Margaret 
that the Museum would be closing and that 
she must look out for Vessie. When she 
came up to the Museum she saw, in the 
misty winter twilight, a stream of readers and 
students hurrying down the broad steps and 
road-way and out of the great gates. 

She waited for a moment, half expecting 
to meet Vessie, and then had just determined 
to enter the building when turning to look 
along Great Russell Street she caught sight 
of the girl she was seeking, hanging on 
Edward Stratton's arm. 

Apparently they had quite forgotten her 
existence ; Margaret was so full of her own 
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thoughts that at first it hardly struck her as 
curious that they should be waUdng away 
from her together. But as she followed them 
it dawned upon her that diey were in all 
probability engaged now; and then she 
hesitated as to whether she ot^t to take a 
cab alone and drive to Mrs. Leigh's or 
whether she ought to offer to take Vessie 
with her. There is always something about 
an engaged couple that makes one hesitate as 
to the way in which to treat diem. However, 
after a minute or two Vessie's own quick brain 
solved die difficulty; she remembered that 
she was to have met Margaret, and at once 
turned to look after her, and seemed quite 
delighted on finding her so near at hand. 
Vessie and Edward advanced to meet 
Maigaret in a state of wild excitement, per- 
haps the natural reaction after the emotion of 
the two hours spent at the feet of Samsi- 
vul. 

Edward was wilder than Vessie. Do 
you recollect how John Bunyan, after a great 
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crisis in his life, wanted to tell the crows 
sitting on the ploughed land the good news 
of his happiness ? Edward Stratton although 
advanced to the furthest limits of nineteenth 
century thought, had it in him at that 
moment to rush at any chance passer-by and 
tell them that Vessie, his little sunbeam, had 
promised to be his wife ; and so it was that 
Vessie and Edward, far from being sorry to 
see Margaret, as she might have imagined, 
were quite delighted that there was some 
one to whom they could tell the wonderful 
tidings without making themselves look 
ridiculous. 

' Margaret, Margaret !' exclaimed Edward 
stretching out his hand eagerly towards her 
before he was quite at a hand-shaking dis- 
tance, and naturally falling back upon the 
name he had always called her when they 
were children. * Oh, Margaret, Vessie is 
going to marry me ; isn't it kind of her ? ' 

Margaret was not at all surprised at the 
announcement, but of course she smiled and 
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looked pleased as people always do under 
such circumstances. 

' YouVe a fortunate man, Edward, I con- 
gratulate you. I congratulate you both/ she 
said warmly. 

' Yes, we're going to be so happy, happier 
than anyone else in the world,' exclaimed 
Edward. ' But we must do something now, 
we must go somewhere ; the police won't 
let us stay here blocking up the pathway. 
Vessie, what shall we do ? Shall we go 
and have dinner ? Shall we go to the 
theatre ? We must do something ! ' 

* Come and dine with us,' said Margaret ; 
* I know Mrs. Leigh will be enraptured. 
Call a cab, Edward. It is fortunate it is so 
misty, or we should soon be the centre of a 
small crowd.' 

And indeed, they had already attracted 
the attention of the observant driver of a 
four-wheeler, who knowing instinctively 
what Margaret had said, crossed the street, 
opened the door, took up his fare, no one 
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resisting, and drove off to the address 
Margaret gave him, Edward for the moment 
having quite forgotten where Mrs. Leigh 
lived. 

During the drive to Carrisbroke Square, 
Edward talked nonsense at a great rate. 
Vessie was rather quiet while Edward 
rapidly sketched what their future life was to 
be, for, like the people in the story-books, 
when they were married, they were to be 
happy ever after. 

When they arrived at Mrs. Leigh's, they 
would not venture into the drawing-room, 
for fear visitors might be there; so they 
commissioned Margaret to go upstairs steal- 
thily and make observations. 

' Go and break it gently to her, dear 
Margaret,' said Edward, gaily, his affection- 
ateness to everybody having increased at a 
very rapid rate during the afternoon. 

' Tell her it was all Edward's fault,' said 
Vessie. ' Indeed, I couldn't help it.' 

* Oh, you wicked Vessie ! ' said Edward, 
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' to go imitating Father Adam in that way ! 
Margaret, tell me now, in strict confidence, 
hasn't she grown prettier all of a sudden ? ' 

' She's always been a nice little thing 
ever since Fve known her,' said Margaret, 
lightly patting Vessie's shoulder. * And, by 
the way, Edward, didn't we both make her 
acquaintance at the very same minute ? Well, 
I suppose I must go and tell Mrs. Leigh not 
to be too hard upon you.' 

So she left them in the dining-room, and 
ivent upstairs. 

Mrs. Leigh happened for a wonder to be 
alone. She was sitting by the fire, knit- 
ting. 

* Oh, Mrs. Leigh,' said Margaret, quickly 
crossing the room to her chair. * What do you 
think ? Those two have been and gone and 
got engaged ? ' 

Mrs. Leigh gave a start of surprise, al- 
though she could hardly have been unpre- 
pared from such an announcement Her 
kind face lighted up with interest 
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' Ah ; which two, my dear ? ' she asked ; 
she really was the confidante of so many sweet 
young things : — she called them all sweet 
young things — there was something that 
struck one as rather curious about her in- 
cluding Edward Stratton in that category. 

* Why, Vessie Eade and Edward Stratton. 
Just as we came up to the Museum gates we 
met Edward and his friend Mr. Rowe ; and 
Vessie and Edward went into the Museum — 
and — well — they were very evidently en- 
gaged when they came out Poor creatures ; 
they are quite mad ! What shall we do ? 
Shall I tell them to come up and be 
scolded ? ' 

' Yes, fetch them at once. Fm dying to 
see them.' 

Margaret ran downstairs, feeling very 
much amused. She found the two standing 
close together on the rug. 

* Come upstairs,' she said, beckoning with 
her finger. * She's alone.' 

Vessie and Edward took hands as if they 
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were two small children, and followed Mar- 
garet. 

Mrs. Leigh had risen, and was not far 
from the door when they entered the draw- 
ing-room. 

' Naughty, naughty, naughty things ! ' she 
exclaimed, shaking her head, but holding 
out both her hands with a most cordial wel- 
come. 

She kissed Vessie several times, that is 
certain, and Vessie embraced her fervently in 
return — that is also certain ; but mythical 
statements were for some time afterwards in 
circulation, which Margaret refused to verify, 
one of which was that Mrs. Leigh had kissed 
Edward. 

Well, in the midst of this pretty little 
scene carriage- wheels were heard. 

* Go away, go away, you naughty chil- 
dren ! Go away, and play in the dining- 
room, and don't let any of my good dear 
visitors see you — ^go away ! ' laughed kind 
Mrs. Leigh, driving them both out of the 
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room ; and they ran downstairs, and were in 
safety before the hall-door was opened. 
What does become of engaged couples in 
very small houses ? 

Edward had so much to say that he 
could not go away after dinner, although 
he told Mrs. Leigh that he really must return 
and see about some very important busi- 
ness, and that he suspected half-a dozen 
men were anxiously waiting for him. He 
and Vessie found it so pleasant in Mrs. 
Leigh's pretty back-drawing-room, that they 
stayed there quite a long while, looking for 
music that would not allow itself to be found ; 
Vessie sitting at the piano, waiting very 
patiently for it, and Edward, sitting close to 
her, with a great quantity of songs and pieces 
on his knees. 

Mrs. Leigh and Margaret, at a convenient 
distance, sat quietly at work, now and then 
talking, a little under their voices, for fear of 
disturbing the others, who were also talking 
exceedingly sotto voce. 
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'And you are really going to Miss 
Blake's, Margaret, dear child ? ' 

* Yes, Mrs. Leigh, she will have room for 
me about the beginning of March/ 

Mrs. Leigh sighed gently. 

* It is a hard life for you, dear.' 

* I could not be happy if my life were 
always as easy as it is now.' 

'Well, dear, we can but be happy. We 
must attain happiness in our own way. To 
me it seems very hard ; ' and Margaret, look- 
ing up at her, thought it would indeed be 
hard for anyone so soft and gentle as she 
looked in her sweet, rich, neutral tints, 
gentle and calm as the sky of a summer 
twilight ' And yet, Margaret, I have never 
shunned the poor, and [they like me a little, 
I think; it is a great thing to win their 
liking ! And what do you think of Mr. 
Stratton's friend, darling?' asked Mrs. 
Treigh, in that dove-like voice of hers that 
went cooing along so placidly and yet so 
cheerily 
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* A prim litde man in a vast great-coat/ 
said Margaret 

' He is very clever — not a genius like Mr. 
Stratton/ (Everybody gave Edward credit 
for being a genius, whether he was so or not I 
dare not affirm. Fletcher Rowe said he was, 
and he ought to be believed), ' not a genius, 
but a very, very clever man ; Mr. Stratton 
says so.' 

Speak of angels and you hear their 
wings. The door was opened and Mr. 
Rowe was announced. 

Mr. Rowe was doubdess all that he was 
said to be, but this did not prevent his being 
also at times an exceedingly nervous man. 
He was possessed by something of that 
same morbid self-depreciation as regards per- 
sonal appearance that so burdened the life 
of poor little Eula Des Anges, only perhaps 
in Mr. Rowe's case there was some slight 
foundation for this feeling; for although he 
was far from being the hideous thing he 
imagined himself to be, he certainly was not 
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Strikingly handsome. Just now, added to 
the sense of disadvantage he always felt, was 
the knowledge that he was about to enter 
Mrs. Leigh's drawing-room at an unusual 
hour in a frock coat, and a dread that 
he should be expected to congratulate Vessie 
and Edward. He was too much a man of 
the world to betray these uncomfortable feel- 
ings, but yet they imparted a slight peculi- 
arity to his manner, rendering it both a little 
stiff and a little hurried. 

He was crossing the room on his way to 
Mrs. Leigh when his eye fell upon Margaret. 

At the moment of his entering the room 
she had been bending over some curioifs 
wgrk Mrs. Leigh had been engaged upon ; 
she was now standing calm and erect behind 
Mrs. Leigh's chair, quietly looking towards 
him. 

' A grand figure,' thought Fletcher Rowe, 
his trained eye seeing at one glance the tall 
form, the fair, long arms, half hidden by 
transparent cr6pe sleeves, the perfectly 

VOL. I, Y 
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balanced head, so beautifully poised on the 
round white neck — ^the grave steady glance : 
even the band of white ribbon knotted in her 
red-brown hair — the only relief to the severe 
simplicity of her mourning — did not escape 
him. 

*So kind of you to come to see me 
again,' said Mrs. Leigh, drawing one of her 
cosy little chairs towards her, and offering it 
to Mr. Rowe ; she always liked her visitors 
to sit down by her side. *Why have you 
sta>*ed away so long ? Why don't you come 
and have tea with me sometimes, I have 
such pretty cups and saucers now ; when will 
w^u come and criticise them, Mr. Rowe ? ' 

Mn Rowe did not take the proffered 
chain After shaking hands with Mrs. Leigh 
and Mai\jaret. he said, with some agitation : 

* Thank ^x>u ven* much, I will come 
some day soon if vou will allow me. But 
I owe you many apologies for my present 
inirusion. and — the fact is, Mrs. Leigh — I've 
oomc lo fetch Siratton, I had good reason to 
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suppose I should find him here. Professor 

G has been waiting for him more than 

an hour and refuses to leave without seeing 
him. He is a Scotchman, you know ; so I 
really had no alternative. I was afraid if I 
sent a message that Stratton might think we 
should be satisfied with a message in return/ 

Edward hearing his friend's voice, laid 
down the songs and pieces, and said a few 
words to Vessie. Apparently he was asking 
her to go into the next room ; but she refused, 
and when Edward had left her, rose from the 
piano and began putting the music away. 

Of course Fletcher Rowe saw her, and 
seeing her he disliked her. She was dressed 
just as she had been on that evening when 
Edward had first seen her at Bavhurst ; for 
when the dressing-bell had rung Edward had 
said to her : 

' Do you remember what you wore that 
evening, Vessie, sweetest ? ' 

Of course she had remembered, and the 
result was terrible to Fletcher Rowe. He 
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saw her as she moved from the piano, a 
mass of shining^ bright bhie silk, with floating 
\'ards of blue ribboos, and blue tulle and 
white tulle : surmounted by Quffy hair stuck 
about with gc4d butterflies and dingle- 
dangles^ 

* Yoa have heard the news, Mr. Rowe ? ' 
asked Mrs. L^;h. 

' Ah. yess.* returned Fletcher Rowe with 
rather a formal smile. Hb words were not 
strictly true — he had not heard die news, he 
had seen it and was sorry both for himself 
and Edward Strattoo. 

Fletcher Rowe was very anxious to get 
away as soon as possible^ but Stratton, even 
after he had been told who was waiting for 
h:ni. and having mentally wished that dis- 
tinc-'^^^ ^-311 a v«v loQtT wav off, while he 
o^Uvif^ly ceclarei his readiness to go at once, 
Swirced b*ick ro Vessie a^:anL and was rather 



a consiiemble time saying good-b)-e. 

* Con^raroLite me. old man.' exclaimed 
Eviwani. as the two men drove off together. 
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' Hm — well I shall never be your rival/ 
muttered Rowe, shaking his head. 

* Keep your dowager-duchesses yourself/ 
cried Edward. * Oh, she's sweetness and light 

incarnate to me, she's sunshine and fresh air.' 

Poor fellow ! he was quite wild. 

* All right,' returned Fletcher. * If you 
think so, I suppose she is all that to you. 
These things are purely subjective. I don't 
approve of Miss Eade,' he added. He 
was given to taking very strong dislikes. 
He had a distinct antipathy to Vessie Eade. 
However he had no time now to give to such 
trifles as likings or dislikings ; but yet once 
or twice during the busy night that followed 
the fair tall image of Margaret Hope rose up 
before him for a few seconds. 
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